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~ POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMANHOOD. 


BY FANNIE CHADWICK, 


Girlhood’s merry hours, 
By care unshaded, 
Garlanded with flowers, 
Now faint and faded, 
Live again for me, 
In happy seeming! 
Fain I'd ever be 
But dreaming, dreaming! 
Wake me not with sweetest air! 
Keep me still in dreamland fair; 
Hasten not the morning beam! 
Let me linger in my dream. 
Ah, I cannot feign 
Fresh, lightsome feeling! 
Memory to the brain 
Her dirge is pealing; 
Life is now for me 
Too earnest seeming; 
Late it is to be 
But dreaming, dreaming! 
Rouse me then with ringing call! 
On the past let shadows fall; 
Grandly glows the morning ray; 
Onward now! Aloft! Away! 
—Denver, Colorado. 











“FOR THE GOOD OF THE STATE.” 





When a man aims at some especially sel- 
fish act, in the domestic circle, he is apt to ap- 
peal to the ‘‘disinterestedness” of the women 
of his household. It is much in the same 
spirit that we have lately seen women im- 
plored to keep their hands off from politics 
‘for the sake of the state.” But it seems 
to be forgotten that, at this day, women are 
the state, or at least the greater part of it. 
In Massachusetts there are fifty thousand 
more women than men; in little Rhode Isl- 
and eight thousand more. If women are 
to be regarded as a body apart from the 
state, they should be omitted from the cen- 
sus, as is done, according to Mrs. Leonow- 
ens, in Siam. Butif they are a portion of 
the state, and in fact constitute more than 
half of it numerically, why can they not 
be presumed to take an interest in it, and to 
act for its welfare? Mr. Pickwick, when 
he had broken through the ice in skating, 
was implored by his faithful followers to 
keep himself above water for their sakes; 
whereas, Dickens thinks, he would have 
been very likely to do it for his own sake. 
Why should women have to be urged to act 
for the sake of the state, when the state is 
so largely identical with themselves? 

But if women were notin the majority 
hereabouts, — if they merely constituted 
one-half the state, it is certainly better for 
the state that they should be educated, en- 
lightened, and put in a position of dignity 
and self-respect. ‘‘Can man be free when 
woman is a slave?” The tone of intelligent 
conversation is kept down, the scale of un- 
intelligent expenditure is kept up, just so 
far as women are left unenlightened. There 
is no real enlightenment without responsi- 
bility, no real knowledge without practice. 
As it is now, we have got so far as to intro- 
duce the study of political economy and the 
United States Constitution into our high 
schools and academies; ‘these things are 
taught to mixed classes of boys and girls, 
and sometimes by a woman-teacher. But 
teachers and pupils know that while the 
boys will go forth to test their theory by 
practice, the girls are expected to leave it a 
theory only; as if the whole class were to 
study chemical books, but only the boys to 
be allowed to enter the laboratory. The in- 
consistency is unreasonable, and will not 
always continue; after rearing a generation 





or two of girls on this food, the ballot will 
become inevitable. 

During the civil war, the influence of wo- 
men on men, in this country, was almost 
uniformly tonic and encouraging; wives 
and daughters, on both sides of the great 
conflict, encouraged heroic sacrifices and 
shared them. Women in this way found 
plenty of work to do; and the Sanitary 
Commission was a part of the army. But 
in peace, the influence of women is not so 
tonic, in regard to public affairs; they are 
not encouraged or expected to have opin- 
ions; they have no training to make these 
opinions practical; if they talk oreven write 
on public questions they are only required 
to be lively, audacious, piquant, personal; 
they are not held to the laws of reason and 
candor. It may be better that they should 
talk and write .in this way than not at all, 
but after all, what we need is the combina- 
tion that Wordsworth attributes to the true 
type of womanhood, 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.”’ 

It is for the good of the state that women 
should be placed on an equality with men. 
Who has not seen, in repeated cases, how 
the just influence of a mother on a growing 
son is impaired by the discovery, pressed in 
upon his mind from all directions, that Wo- 
man is after all but a nonentity or a sub- 
ject, in presence of the state. Nowhere 
does he see women who have what may be 
called political self-respect; nor can he feel 
what may be called respect for them, while 
they are a disfranchised class. If he sees 
them holding and asserting opinions on pub- 
lic matters, it is done by them at great dis- 
advantage and witha sense of effort, leading 
perhaps to unreasonable self-assertion, na- 
ture’s effort to restore the balance. Rare 
indeed are those cases where, in spite of 
these disadvantages, the women of a family 
hold, modestly and firmly, their true posi- 
tion of equal self-respect, in expressing 
their opinions. This was generally the case 
in the anti-slavery families, for instance, 
and you rarely find a man who grew up in 
such a family without holding in hearty re- 
spect the political opinions of women. But 
the state ought to be so constituted that the 
same equal and healthful development 
should be found in all families; and this 
can never be until women vote. 

T. W. Hi. 
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MR. HIGGINSON AND CIVIL SERVICE- 
REFORM---A PROTEST FROM MARYLAND. 

An esteemed correspondent in Maryland 
sends us the following vigorous protest :— 

Eprrors JoUuRNAL:—Reading the article 
of “T. W. H.” in the Journat of June 23, 
I felt a little surprised. Utterly disbeliev- 
ing, as 1 do, that Mr. Hayes either is en- 
gaged, or intends to engage in any real ef- 
fort to reform the Civil Service, so severe 
a censure in the columns of the Woman's 
JOURNAL upon two representative Ameri- 
can women, sounded strangely; and the 
fact that it came from the pen of Colonel 
Higginson seemed stranger still. For twen- 
ty years I have been used to look to him as 
to one of the most trustworthy leaders of 
the radical thought of the country, and I 
could follow him almost anywhere, but, for 
once, I cannot do so. In the JouRNAL of 
the 7th, one objector to T. W. H. appears 
in the person of Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
but she does not seem to me to go far 
enough. Perhaps she has not seen as clear- 
ly what a fraud and pretense the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform is getting to be. Perhaps what 
is scarcely a decent pretense in Maryland 
may be a reality in Massachusetts. 

To defend Carl Schurz, at the expense of 
Gail Hamilton and Mary Clemmer, is, to 
people who read the newspapers, an uphill 
task. Schurz has been a conspicuous fig- 
ure in American politics for twenty-five 
years, and, during that time has never been 
an advocate of the equality of women, and 
has been a persistent seeker for oflice; ‘“The 
Swiss soldier always for sale,” as Wendell 
Phillips so aptly describes him, is poor ma- 
terial for a reformer of any thing. 

The truth is, that Gail Hamilton and 
Mary Clemmer speak what the masses, the 
rank and file of the party of progress, think. 
The great public, who are neither office- 
holders nor oftice-seekers, usually see 
through a sham much more quickly than 
those who are directly interested. The 
very fact that the writers in question are 
women, gives them an independence that 
few men who live in the public eye as much 
as they, would care to show. So far as re- 
movals in the Interior Department are con- 
cerned I only know the fact that such re- 
movals have been made; as to their cause, I, 
for one, would take Mrs. Clemmer’s word 
at any time, rather than the Secretary’s, 
even if he was once the husband of as true 
a woman as ever adorned a home. 

But what I want to tell ‘“T. W. H.” 
about, is the way Civil Service Reform 
works in Maryland. My idea of it has al- 
ways been that appointments were to be 
made only to fill vacancies, and that faithful 
public officers were not to be displaced 
merely on account of political pressure; but 
the events of the last few weeks have rudc- 
ly dispelled that illusion. Civil Service 





Reform, in Maryland, seems to mean dis- 
placement of all officials who are not in ac- 
cord with the one man who seems to have 
been appointed to dispense official favor in 
this State; viz., the editor of the Baltimore 
American. In our State, with the whole State 
machinery in the hands of the other party, 
the two great Republican official positions 
are the Post-Office and Custom-House of 
Baltimore. A few days before the new 
President was inaugurated, the postmaster 
died, and, on the recommendation of many 
of the leading men of the city, irrespective 
of party, the deputy, who had for eight 
years given universal satisfaction, was nom- 
inated by Grant to fill the vacancy. In the 
hurry of the closing hours of Congress no 
action was taken on the nomination. Be- 
fore the new President was safe in his seat 
the rush of the politicians to Washington 
began, with the demand, not only for a new 
postmaster, but that the new collector, who 
had been in office but six months, should 
be displaced for some one who would be 
more serviceable to the politicians. The 
public supposed of course that the effort 
would fail, as the Civil Service Reform for- 
bade a change. But the end has shown that 
the man who could leave the Republicans 
of South Carolina to the tender mercies of 
Hampton's rifle-clubs, could also forget 
Civil Service Reform when a political end 
was to be gained. As a result, we have a 
new postmaster, whose only merit of which 
the public have ever heard, is that he was 
born in Ohio and is an active politician in 
the worst sense of the word; while the Col- 
lector has been suspended to make way for 
a second-rate politician, who was urged by 
his friends only on the ground that he was 
a more serviceable politician than the man 
he displaces. We here, who know the men, 
laugh at the simplicity of those who think 
that the recent circular will prevent our new 
officials from taking a more offensive part 
in politics than heretofore. There has also 
been a general change of subordinate officers 
for political reasons. The retiring Collec- 
tor, when summoned to resign, declined to 
do so, and was suspended under the Tenure 
ot Office Act. We here hope that he will 
make as strong a tight before the Senate as 
possible, but, if he fails, it will at least give 
the country an idea of what Civil Service 
Reform in Maryland really means. 

This record would not be complete with- 
out a reference to one more of our recent 
“model appointments.” About 1860 a 
young, drunken mountebank disappeared 
from Towsontown, Md, where he had been 
a hanger-on of one of fhe most disreputable 
rings of politicians in Maryland. Years 
rolled on without anything being heard of 
him, until Warmouth undertook to count 
Grant and Kellogg out, and Greeley and 
McEnery in, in Louisiana, in 1872. Then 
the long missing Jack Wharton turned up 
as his pliant tool. Now Wharton is Mar- 
shall of Louisiana in the interest of Civil 
Service Reform (almost as model a reform- 
er as Schurz himself) yice Pitkin suspended 
because he was guilty of trying to carry his 
state for Hayes and Packard. 

One more illustration of reform, and I 
have done. Whien President Hayes started 
for New England, McCrary went to Iowa; 
he may not have aimed to carry the State 
Convention for the President’s Southern Pol- 
icy, but it looked suspicious; as the country 
is very well aware, if such was his aim he 
failed. 

I will close by quoting Gov. Chamberlain, 
who states the facts of the so-called ‘‘Civil 
Service Reform” better than I can do. ‘Mr. 
Hayes has made more changes and for more 
selfish reasons than Grant ever did.” When 
Congress meets, and the inevitable issue is 
made between the President and the great 
party leaders, we shall see whose lead the 
masses who voted for him will follow. If 
the justice of the criticisms of Gail Hamil- 
ton and Mary Clemmer and Grace Green- 
wood is not vindicated, I am not able to read 
the ‘‘Signs of the Times.” I know, atleast, 
where the Republicans of Maryland, many 
of whom voted for Mr. Hayes at risk of life 
and limb, will be found. I don’t mean the 
oftice-holders and oflice-hunters, but the 
plain people, the rank and file of the party. 

Some one will want to know what all this 
has to do with ‘Woman Suffrage?” Just 
this: if the people of the North are willing 
to submit to a pretense, in the name of Civ- 
il Service Reform; if they are willing to ac- 
cept the present overthrow of the Fifteenth 
Amendment as final, to be followed, as the 
beast is made here daily, by the overthrow 
of the Fourteenth and Thirteenth, what 
chance is there for a Sixteenth one confer- 
ring equal rights upon women? 

If, a year from now, the logic of events 
proves that I am wrong in my estimate of 
the real worth of the Civil Service Reform 
ery, | will beready to apologize to Mr. Hig- 
ginson. To use the words of one of our lo- 
cal papers in discussing the custom-house 
quarrel, ‘‘Civil ServiceReform, thy name is 
Humbug.” 1 don’t mean areal reform, but 
one as conducted in this State. 

Joun A, CALHOUN. 

Aberdeen, Harford Co., Md. 

There are two sides to every controversy, 
and both sides have a right to be heard. 
But in publishing the above sharp protest 
against the President’s Southern policy and 
the recent criticisms of Colonel Higginson, 
we must not be understood as coinciding 
with the views of our Maryland correspond- 
ent. We have absolute faith in the patriot- 
ism and integrity of President Hayes. If 
the ‘‘great party leaders” precipitate a quar- 
rel with the Administration, as our corre- 
spondent anticipates, it will be, in our opin- 





ion, a misfortune both for the country and 
themselves. 

Our correspondent seems to forget that 
the maintainance and enforcement of the 
Constitutional Amendments have been for 
years and still are accepted, intheory, by 
both parties. ‘‘How best to secure their 
practical anplication,” is the problem of 
American statesmanship. Upon this point 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
among Republicans. President Hayes has 
done his duty according to his convictions. 
Even if he has made a mistake, the remedy 
does not lie in assailing his administration 
or in aspersing his motives. If the united 
Republican party succeeded, in 1876, by so 
slender a majority, a divided Republican 
party can only mean defeat in 1880. 

The facts stated by our correspondent in 
regard to the Civil Service in Maryland 
seem to show that no thorough system of 
reform has yet been adopted by the Admin- 
istration. Nor can it do so, without Con- 
gressional legislation. The only basis of 
such a reform isa permanent tenure of office 
during good behavior. The right of arbi- 
trary removal by the appointing power is 
the basis of the present system. Let Con- 
gress enact a law forbidding the Heads of 
Departments to remove officials except upon 
trial and conviction for incompetency or 
misbehavior, and a reform can be effected. 
We hope and believe that President Hayes 
will recommend to Congress in his Message 
the enactment of such a law, and that, upon 
this very question, sectional lines will be ob- 
literated and a new division of parties will 
ensue. (Eps. JOURNAL.) 
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THE CONFESSIONAL IN ENGLAND. 





An outery of surprised horror has echoed 
over England from a recent hour in Parlia- 
ment, in which a little devotional tract of 
the ritualists was described, sampled and 
damned. The book in question was a man- 
ual for the guidance of priests, — that is to 
say, of ministers of the Established Church 
of England,—in their relation to the people 
as penitents; a manual of the confessional, 
in fact. Lord Redesdale read extracts from 
this manual which would raise blushes any - 
where outside an audience of prostitutes— 
or priests. We cannot quote these extracts 
nor can we characterize them with any more 
particularity than by saying that they in- 
clude directions for questioning husbands 
and wives, young men and maidens, and 
children of half-a-dozen years old, concern- 
ing sexual matters. 

The revelation that such a book existed, 
and a system requiring such a book, beneath 
the tacit sanctity of the state church, was 
evidently a great shock to the British mind. 
The archbishop of Canterbury arose in his 
seat and confessed that it was a disgrace 
that a work of that character should be cir- 
culated under the authority of any clergy- 
man, but ‘‘the subject had engaged the at- 
tention of the bishops on more than one oc- 
casion,”’ and he trusted that right views in 
reference to it prevailed among the clergy. 
Yet while the primate was saying this, the 
warrant of the society of the Holy Cross, 
whose membership includes Rev. Messrs. 
Mackonochie, Stanton, Lowder, Nihill, 
Tooth, Dr. Richard Littledale and their 
brother ritualists, was on the manual, and 
he well knew that the confessional was set 
up in hundreds of parishes all over Eng- 
land. 

The truth is, ‘“The Priest in Absolution” 
(as the tract is called) is just as decent and 
as necessary as the confessional, and the con- 
fessional in turn rests on the same grounds 
as the priestly office, Sacerdotalism im- 
plies this degrading inquisition and inti- 
macy of the priest, who being in the place 
of God to the penitent, must know what 
God knows in order to give what God gives 
—absolution. The book which has made 
modest England shudder is a very weak di- 
lution of Roman Catholic originals. Its in- 
decency is the coldest chastity beside its 
Jesuit prototypes, such as Pascal exposed 
in his Letters to a Provincial. The fact is, 
the office of a confessor is essentially indel- 
icate, and its holder grows to fumble over 
the most secret emotions of a heart with as 
little sense of sacredness as a surgeon dis- 
sects a frog, Only he covers it all with the 
holy prerogative of priesthood, — in loco 
parentis, in loco Dei. 

The majesty of British law has just sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment a man and 
woman, for publishing a scientific book 
that indicates how the size of a family may 
be limited. Now here is a tract incalcula- 
bly worse than the Bradlaugh and Besant 
publication could possibly be, forit directly 
tends to foul and poison thousands of inno- 
cent young minds. Having vindicated vir- 
tue in one case, let the law not neglect the 
other.—Springfield Republican. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KATE FIELD has written a biograph- 
ical sketch of Schliemann and his labors, 
forthe July number of the Belgravia Maga- 
2ine. 

Countess LAURETTA LAMBERTINI, who 
asserts that she is a natural daughter of the 
late Cardinal Antonelli, has commenced an 
action claiming the whole of his property, 
estimated at many millions of francs. 

Mrs. SatLty Lamson, of Sherburne, nine- 
ty-three years old, claims enrollment in the 
list of vigorous old folks. She enjoys ro- 
bust health, and the use of all her faculties 
and senses, including perfect eyesight. 

Miss ELLA SHERMAN, a daughter of the 
General, received the academic orders; a 
crown and gold medal, conferred for uni- 
form excellence of conduct, at the Female 
Academy of the Convent of the Visitation, 
in Georgetown, D. C., last week. 

Miss Mary E. Cuass, of Auburn, Me.,and 
Miss ANNA, daughter of Hon. J. R. Pulsi- 
fer, of Poland, who have been studying the 
past two or three years inGermany, Switzer- 
land and France, arrived Monday by way 
of Quebec, after a very rough voyage. 

Lapy STRANGFORD, who has returned to 
England after a six months’ sojourn in Bul- 
garia, where she was acquainted with the 
hospitals, says that the Turkish soldier as a 
patient is much more easily managed and is 
much more grateful than the soldiers of 
other nationalities with whom she had to 
deal. 

Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN is to receive 
from the Pope, in consideration of her zeal- 
ous service in behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the ‘‘Golden Rose,’’ which has 
hitherto been bestowed only on a few emi- 
nent persons like the Empress of Austria, 
the Empress Eugenie and the Queen of 
Naples. 

Miss STEVENS is the finest performer ever 
graduated at Vassar, and that is saying a 
great deal. She has been most carefully 
trained by Dr. Ritter during the four years 
of her college course. She intends adopt- 
ing music as a profession, and expects to 
enter upon her public career after a few 
more years of study and practice. She al- 
ways plays without notes. 

Miss Lypra Becker stated, at a Woman 
Suffrage meeting in England recently, that 
there were 2,500,000 spinsters in Great Bri- 
tain who owned $750,000,000 of property. 
The meeting became rather loud in the 
course of the proceedings and Lord Hough- 
ton, who presided, had to protest against 
the uproar. Mrs. Howe, who took part, is 
inclined to like American Woman Suffrage 
meetings better than English ones. 

Miss FLORENCE C. PERKINS, of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., has just accepted a position 
as Teacher of Greek and Latin in Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie. Miss Perkins grad- 
uated at Vassar, two years ago, as Valedic- 
torian of her class. She was the youngest 
member save one of that class. She will 
be the youngest teacher at Vassar. She is 
to occupy the place of Miss Lord, who is 
now at Wellesley. 

Louisa Smmpson died not long ago at Al- 
legheny, Pa., and in her will directed fifty 
cents a week to be expended in the pur- 
chase of meat for her three dogs, in accord- 
ance with which request the executors de- 
posited $433.33 in a bank, the interest at 6 
per cent being devoted to the support of the 
curs. One of the dogs has just died, and 
the executors are sorely puzzled whether to 
divide his portion between the survivors, or 
to reduce their weekly allowance 3314 
per cent. 

Mrs. PATTERSON and Mrs. Frissie, of 
Eldora, Iowa, were two of the three who 
composed the election board, on Monday, 
June 12, for the election of school directors, 
and they received volumes of praise for the 
quiet, decorous manner in which the elec- 
tion was conducted—no smoking, no bois- 
terousness, and their gentlemen friends be- 
haved like gentlemen when they came up 
to deposit their ballots. ‘‘May the day be 
in the near future when we shall have such 
election boards at every polling place in the 
State,” says the Western Weekly. 

Miss E. STAUNTON CHADBOURNE, of Bos- 
ton, is about to make miscellaneous readings 
aprofession. Sheis a graduate of the ‘‘Bos- 
ton School of Oratory,” which for instruc- 
tion in Elocution is sccond to no other in 
the country, and isendorsed by Prof. Lewis 
B. Monroe, the Principal of the School. 
Miss Chadbourne is full of life and anima- 
tion, and will please any audience. She 
has a special gift in humorous selections, 
and gives the negro dialect remarkably well. 
At areading which she recently gave in 
Boston. she delighted her audience and pro- 





voked them to laughter at her pleasure. 
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PRISONS. 


It is singular that God will not give all 
men foresight. Theapple that drops, might 
have taught other men than Newton that 
gravitation was a law of nature, and would 
one day be a key in the unlocking of a por- 
tion of science. No one ever wrote that 
the principles which imprisoned Silvio 
Pellico, would in time, and a very short 
time, fire Giuseppe Garibaldi, and lead a 
people to Italian independence. The steam- 
ing of the kettle over the hearth of Harris 
was a hint to Fulton, but Harris was igno- 
rant of the power of steam. Many a man 
had witnessed the shadow of a leaf that the 
sun casts on a stone; Daguerre saw in that 
shadow a truism that sends his name to pos- 
terity as the inventor or discoverer of the 
photograph. A private individual loans 
the first Napoleon a pittance of means, and 
he becomes the Emperor of France. All 
the world is in a prison, and God opens the 
doors to the incarcerated of the time, to 
show future generations what the forefath- 
ers were working out. 

Since the occupation of Rome by Victor 

Emanuel, the philosophy of research has 
gradually turned to the causes. The hasty 
penny-a-liner can see but one cause, and that 
lies on the surface; the overthrow of the 
French Empirical power. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that the opinions of men 
who are forced to a duty, are not the calm 
deductions of that staid history, which, like 
the stratum of granite, grows steadily, slow- 
ly and truly. Apart from the seed of dis- 
cord which any hierarchy like the Romish 
system of religion would germinate, there 
is one figure which looms up as the cause 
of the present happy evolution in modern 
Italy, and that figure is the saint-like Silvio 
Pellico. H+ was the John of Italy’s Jesus, 
aud he was quite as successful in his teach- 
ings. The Sadduceeism of Comte, or of 
Buchner, or of Moleschott, he antedated, 
and went to prison for his battering of priest- 
ly thought. Austrian bayonets made the 
mind of Pellico a perfect soldier of warfare, 
and it was a shield as well; and Austrian 
bayonets bent their steel when they struck 
at his liberalism. Time had changed even 
the abode that held him as a prisoner. 
When the guard thrust him into a damp, 
muggy, iron room, he wrote, ‘‘A century 
ago this was a monastery. Little then 
thought the pious, penitent recluses that 
their cell would now re-echo only the sounds 
of blasphemy and licentious song, instead 
of holy hymn and lamentation from Wo- 
man's lips; that it would become a dwelling 
for the wicked of every class, for the most 
part destined to perpetual labor or to the 
gallows.” 

Who was Silvio Pellico? One of those 
single trees that God grows among ten thou- 
sand blades of grass. One of those free 
minds that enslave the body that holds it, 
only to give freedom thereafter. His his- 
tory ought to be placed in the hands of 
every unfortunate, who has been made so 
by fighting for a principle. Pellico loved 
Italy, and he went intoa dungeon for Italy’s 
liberation. His troubles have gone into 
three editions in Spanish, five in German, 
and fourteen in French. The world read 
them, and commented; Austria pondered 
and fell, and down came the Papal System. 

It is nota disgrace for a master mind to 
be imprisoned for the acting of a master 
thought. ‘‘Next to mine,” says Pellico, ‘‘was 
a prison occupied by several men. I heard 
their conversation. . . . there was not a 
single one of those unhappy men, who had 
it in him to soften the harshness of prison 
hours by uttering one kindly sentiment, 
one expression of religion or of love. The 
chief of these neighbors of mine saluted 
me, and I replied. He asked me how I con- 
trived to pass ‘such a cursed, dull life.’ I 
answered that it was melancholy, to be sure; 
but that no life wasacursed one tome; and 
that to our last hour, we should endeavor to 
procure the pleasure of thinking and of lov- 
ing.” 

“Explain, sir, what you mean.” 

“T explained, but was not understood.” 
Silvio then made an example of his mean- 
ing so that it would be understood; the re- 
sult was, ‘‘Peals of !aughter followed, and 
I stood there in their eyes, the picture of a 
convicted blockhead.” 

That peal of shouting was the award of 
praise of ignorant malefactors to a prince of 
ideas; but then they did not know it. 

Prisons are the palaces of all countries, 
and the greatest of earth suffer the former 
that succeeding generations may praise and 
live happily in the latter. To be incarcer 
ated, to be chained to century-drags in great 
causes, — this is to be incarcerated and 
chained to God. 

Maroncelli lost a limb in an Italian dun- 
geon, but, forty years after, Italy walked 
forth a free nation, and Infallibility could 
not prove barrier enough to stop the prom- 
enade. 

Garibaldi supped on vermicelli for years 
in Caprera, but Victor Emanuel dines under 
the very shadow of the Vatican. The world 
will say the latter is the king of the hour; 
so he is; but then history will reverse it, and 
history is longer thana generation. There 
are few greater names in history than Aris- 
tides, Alcibiades, Cymoa, and Themistocles, 
yet each was banished. Still greater was 
Socrates and Phocion, each of whom was 


put to death by the same people who exe- 
cuted six victorious generals. The names 
of these men live; they were dishonored in 
their time, despised and rejected by the rab- 
ble that did their execution; but who now 
knows the names of their calumniators? 

The value of an idea is not measured by 

the huzzas and the twirlof hats. One half 
the world worship Confucius, and Con- 
fucious was only a man, the mention of 
whose name causes a thousand salaams, 
and the muffling of a million gongs. Half 
of Africa is naked, and Africa has an im- 
mense population, that is no reason why be- 
cause it outnumbers me I should be un- 
dressed. The mind of the world is always 
ahead of the world, and is therefore behind 
bars, and the man is dead before he is liber- 
ated; posterity unlocks the grated door, and 
sets free the reputation of the prisoner, and 
ccndemns the judge who sent him there. 

I would not give a ducat for an opinion 
that is grasped at by the rabble; it is sure 
tobe wrong. It may be taken as true that 
the gold that gilds the straightened fore- 
head of the fool is cursed. It is the oaken 
stock that stands best in winter woods. 
These mental Crichtons who seem all per- 
fect to the very finger nail, gain the chorus 
of the hearty laughter, but they go down 
when men think. The finest thoughts Saint 
Paul ever uttered were in prison, but those 
thoughts are free to-day. People now see 
that he was wronged then, but we are put- 
ting men in celis every day, who are not half 
as guilty as was St. Paul. 

The world’s archer stands with his shaft 
on the string, and the man who tents, re- 
ceives the arrow that his grandchildren 
pluck out, and the martyr is made a saint; 
so it was with Channing and Alfieri, with 
Jesus and Socrates. The reason of this I 
do not care to discuss, but it is not at all 
difficult to find. There are men in all gen- 
erations who stand a neck above their fel- 
lows, and who suffer for it, just in the ratio 
of the size of the mendicants who grow 
broad instead of high. To hear a trueman 
calumniated is about as high an honor as 
that true man could wish for; his character 
is safe, if a true man hears it. 

Washington saved his country, but he 
was frequently villified by Congress; pos- 
terity puts the true rule ot merit on the Gen- 
eral and condemns the unreasonable Con- 
gress. A. Watson ATWoop. 
oe 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN ENGLAND. 





I have missed, unfortunately, some of my 
best opportunities for finding out what the 
women are doing in London, but having a 
letter of introduction to the Misses Garrett, 
the house decorators, of whom we have all 
heard, I called upon them the other day, 
and found that not one word had been said 
in respect to their undertaking, that is not 
fully borne out by the facts. Their great 
success adds another to the many evidences 
of achievement where thorough preparation 
has preceded individual effort. The Misses 
Rhoda and Agnes Garrett are cousins, and 
one is the sister of Mrs. Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son and Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, wife of 
Professor Fawcett, M. P. I have given the 
facts concerning them before in a letter 
written from New York, and find them, as 
before remarked, true in all substantial par- 
ticulars. 

Miss Agnes Garrett informed me that 
they had first intended to come to New 
York and begin their enterprise there, but 
had been persuaded to try London, where 
their success had been beyond their hopes 
or expectations. They occupy a charming 
house in Gower Street, furnished and finish- 
ed interiorly according to their own ideas, 
and the result is certainly most beautiful 
and artistic. The first principle they lay 
down is this: That no object or substance 
shall be made by paint or veneer, or any ex- 
ternal method of ornamentation, to seem 
what it is not, and to this rule they adhere, 
no matter how much in custom or patron- 
age it costs them. Almost the first thing 
that the majority ask for in dress or furni- 
ture is a disguise—something to make the 
old new, or the new old, or both; something 
different from what they are. They make 
their own designs for furniture as well as 
decorations, and employ quite an army of 
men and women, mechanics and upholster- 
ers, whom they have with some difficulty 
trained to their method. For example, 
when painting is to be done they write out 
the strictest directions as to the mixing of 
colors, and the like; but sometimes they 
would find that the painter had departed 
from them so far as to mix with a vegeta- 
ble color one that would interfere with its 
fixity and permanence, simply because he 
had been accustomed to do so, and it was 
very difficult to make them understand that 
orders must be implicitly obeyed until they 
had learned the chemical reasonwhy. Af- 
ter that they had no trouble. 

Their dining-room is a picture with a 
lovely garden perspective, contrived out of 
a London yard. 

“I do not like it,” said a New York pub- 
lisher, who was visiting them recently. 
“Too much high art.” 

“T like it better now,” he said, when he 
found himself seated at the cosy table for 
‘five o’clock tea.”” And when he had finish- 
ed, he rose, stretched himself in the queer 





way that men have when they have been 





sitting down, as if it was an unnatural posi- 
tion to them, and said, ‘‘I like this room 
very much—it purrs.” 

For my part, its cosiness, its shut-in and 
shut-out appearance, combined with its 
open air, the freedom and delicious scenery 
in the distance, would have quite won my 
heart, even if a nearer view had not reveal- 
ed the open fire-place, the old china, the 
polished brass, and solid wood of the fitting 
and furniture. In the parlor was a small 
square table, the corners of which folded 
together triangularly, making what our 
grandmothers would have called a four- 
cornered ‘‘turn-over,”” when closed; when 
open, the prettiest and daintiest of 5 o’clock 
tea tables. The straight cover to this was 
of ivory satin, and it was embroidered and 
fringed upon the ends, the initials ‘‘F. H. 
8.” being added in straight old Roman let- 
ters above the border. Upon this lovely 
cover was set a small Persian service of the 
rarest china, and this, together with the ta- 
ble and cover, is to form a bridal gift to a 
beautiful and gifted young English lady, 
who is well known as aspeaker and writer, 
who is to be married shortly—Miss Lillias 
Ashworth. 

The Misses Garrett are willing to take pu- 
pils, but only on condition of thorough 
preparation, as for a profession. A girl 
must article herself for three years and pay 
a premium of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
which is, indeed, very moderate. The hab- 
it which women have of picking up and 
drifting into occupationsin an amateur way, 
they rightly consider, does nothing but mis- 
chief to real work and workers. The work 
which men have done, must be done by 
women at least as well as men have done 
it, or by them not at all. Among other wo- 
men workersin the Suffrage, educational, 
industrial and philanthropic fields, there is 
a great want of social harmony and consoli- 
dation. There are stiff committee meet- 
ings, and business meetings, and public 
meetings, but no fusion, no common, sym- 
pathetic center, such as we get in Sorosis. 
In fact there is nothing like Sorosis, and 
nothing half so good among the women in 
Europe. One great advantage which the 
Woman Suffragist in England has over the 
American is that their demands are so very 
much smaller. They only ask for certain 
property rights and the admission of certain 
personal and property qualifications, while 
in America they must ask all or nothing. 
Moreover, their habits and instincts are 
strongly against taking part in the conduct 
of affairs. If it were possible for Parlia- 
ment itself to be open to all English-born 
women to-morrow, I believe ninety-nine 
hundredths of them would indignantly re- 
pudiate it, and insist upon men acting as 
their representatives. There are certain 
privileges as voters, however, which peer- 
esses have always claimed, and an extension 
of these in directions which affect their per- 
sonal and pecuniary interests it is quite nat- 
ural for women of means and position to 
ask. This difference of circumstances ac- 
counts for the difference in condition and 
qualification of English and American ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Righters.”—Jennie June Uroly. 


—~oe 


THE LAST DAYS OF RACHEL, 


Rachel’s career may be said to have closed 
with her last campaign in the United States, 
though it was not till two years thereafter, 
January 3, 1858, that she expired at Cannes. 
Those two closing years of her life were 
only a long death-agony. It was here that 
she showed the latest blaze of her genius, 
and here that, struck down in the midst of 
her triumphs by sickness, she bade the stage 
a last adieu. October 21, 1856, her repre- 
sentations in New York were intermitted to 
allow her to appear at Boston for a week. 
The weather was unusually inclement even 
for that period of the year and for that part 
of the country, and during the night occu- 
pied by the journey a fine, cold, drizzling 
rain, turning to sleet, almost to snow, was 
falling. The damp, cold air penetrated the 
car, but this was not observed by Rachel, 
who was full of the gayety which travel 
and the prospect of new experiences and 
fresh triumphs invariably excited in her. 
They took supper on the train at midnight 
in joyous Parisian fashion, and it was 
noticed that the great artist was suffering 
slightly from time to time with a dry cough, 
but she declared that she often had it, and 
recovered from it after a few hours’ rest. 
She passed the whole night awake in lively 
conversation, and on arriving at Boston did 
not give herself the necessary rest, nor take 
the precautions common sense would have 
dictated. An arduous week succeeded, and 
on the Sunday she wrote to a friend in this 
city as follows: 

At last Sunday has come, and I can pass 
an hour in writing to you. I have played 
every day during the past week. Although 
I lodge alone, and so haven’t you of even- 
ings to keep me up chatting till 2 in the 
morning, I am tired—yes, very tired. If 
laurels ward off thunderbolts they don’t 
colds. This is how itis. I got chilled in 
the cars, aud since I came to Boston have 
been yg my like a consumptive—which I 
am not, I beg you to believe, in spite of my 
“y color and apparent wasted condition. 

n spite of my imprudence in not dressing 
warmly enough, the journey passed off 
well. Yesterday (Saturday) the perform- 
ance took place at 3 P. m., and the theatre 
was crowded. It seemed odd to get out of 
bed and go on the stage immediately, for I 





had to be in my dressing-room at a half after 
noon, and times numberless, despite my ef- 
forts to the contrary, I found myself 
yrawning in the face of my stout young hero, 
Maurice de Saxe. RAcHEL, 

The pulmonary attack to which she al- 
ludes jestingly was destined soon to drive 
her from the stage. She had had a success- 
ful campaign, the proceeds of her engage- 
ment amounting to $128,000, and, bidding 
New York farewell, she went on to Philadel- 
phia. Even this brief journey exhausted 
her, but, being resolved to play, she went 
to the theatre in the afternoon. It had not 
been expected that there would be a re- 
hearsal, and the building wasicy cold. ‘The 
chill, succeeding the fatigue of her journey, 
unquestionably aggravated her disease and 
gave it an acute complexion. During the 
night it was doubtful if she would be able 
to finish her part—‘‘Camile”—but by a su- 
preme effort of will she succeeded. A sur- 
geon summoned in all haste declared that, 
for some days at least, she must abandon all 
thought of playing—a cruel shock to the 
Philadelphia public, and indeed tothe whole 
United States, which in the daily telegraphic 
bulletin sought eagerly for reports of her 
health. lt was soon apparent that only 
regular treatment and many weeks of rest 
would restore her to the stage—even toa 
hope of life. So serious was her condition, 
that on the 28th of November a rumor of 
her death from hemorrhage was generally 
circulated and received without surprise. 
The surgeons immediately ordered the in- 
valid’s removal to the milder climate of 
Charleston. There she remained a fort- 
night, experiencing a temporary and com- 
parative relief; but her health was still so 
poor that it was deemed inadvisable to risk 
exposure to the occasional winter blasts, 
and a voyage to Havana was decided upon. 
Ere she left Charleston, however, the de- 
voted attentions of the ladies of that city 
induced her, as a mark of recognition, to 
give one representation, ‘‘Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur” being the part selected. She was, 
even more than her wont, striking, touch- 
ing, impassioned; but, in despite of all, 
a sad anxiety, a sort of sorrowful presenti- 
ment, brooded over the audience. Her re- 
call at the fall of the curtain was the signal 
for a scene of affectionate and pathetic 
tribute indescribably different from the usual 
noisy rapture with which a popular favorite 
is acclaimed. All seemed to know instinct- 
ively that the curtain that had fallen would 
never rise again on Rachel. A few days 
later, while she was at sea en route for 
Havana, a lady who had attended at this 
last performance wrote pathetically and 
prophetically in the Charleston Mercury: 

It was not ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur” whom 
we saw and heard in the last act. It was 
Rachel herself bidding adieu to the triumphs 
of the stage, to love, to life. It was Ra- 
chel, who will never again appear before 
an audience, whose glorious career is over. 
Fiction has no such tones; they delong only 
to the implacable Reality which was crush- 
ing the woman beneath the artist. 

This the great artist saw clearly for her- 
self only a fortnight later, and the shock of 
confronting the sad reality moved her to 
bitterness. January 7, 1856, she wrote from 
Havana to friends in this city: 

“Go not, they said, but ne’ertheless I 
went.” LTamiill, very ill. Body and mind, 
I have fallen to nothing. 1 shall not play 
at Havana either, but I came here, and the 
manager, availing himself of the legal 
terms of his contract, has ciaimed $7,000 
as damages. I have paid it. I have paid 
my company up to to-day. I bring back 
my poor, routed army to the banks of the 
Seine; for myself, possibly, like another 
Napoleon, I shall go and die at the Invalides 
and ask a stone to lay my head upon. But 
no, I shall still find my two guardian 
angels, my young sons (by Count Walewski, 
who bear his name), whom I hear calling 
me. ‘I'oo long a time have I been away 
from their kisses, their caresses, their dear 
little arms. God, who protects the angels, 
compels me to go home. I no longer regret 
the money lost nor the weariness. I have 
borne my name as far as I could; I bear 
back my heart to those who love it. 

RACHEL. 

Lightly as she had written in October, 
1855, of being a consumptive, it was a hope- 
less consumptive whom the Fulton took 
back to France in February, 1856. Affec- 
tionate attention, the efforts of science, 
travel under tropical skies, all could only 
prolong for a few months a life of suffering. 
Health, the successes of the stage, the de- 
lights of friendship and society, she was 
fated to know no more forever. The repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur” given at 
Charleston on the eve of her departure for 
Havana was her swan-song. 

The dream and desire which had led her 
to this country, of accumulating an inde- 
pendent fortune to leave to her children, 
still possessed her, and induced her towards 
the close of the year 1857 to send over to 
New York one of the actors who had sup- 
ported her in the campaign of 1855, M. 
Bellevaut he is called by M. Masseras, 
formerly editor of the Courrier des Etats- 
Unis, in his small but interesting book, 
“Le Dernier Chapitre de la Vie de Mlle. 
Rachel,” but M. Beauvallet was his name if 
we can trust ourmemory. His mission was 
to dispose by means of a lottery of the dia- 
monds, jewels, laces and wardrobe of the 
great tragedienne, which she fancied would 
realize infinitely higher prices among her 
American admirers. The hope, however, 
was not realized. The great financial crash 





of 1857 had occurred; the scheme came to 
nothing and M. Beauvallet returned to 
France to restore the articles confided to 
him to Rachel’s executors and to write 
disagreeable book about the United States. 
Her friendship for acquaintances made in 
New York did not cool, for eighteen months 
after her departure hence, when the effort 
of holding a pen was intolerable to her, she 
wrote a longletter to a friend in Manhattan. 
It was dated at Thebes, Egypt, March 10, 
1857, and its eight pages contain paragraphs 
without connection one with another, jotted 
down from time to time, under the impulse 
of different moods. Extracts therefrom 
may close this article:— 

Now, for more than eight months they 
have been striving to fit to me my box for 
the other world. Truly the joiner does not 
put good will into his work, for my limbs 
no longer support me and I desire earnest] 
to find myself resting horizontally for all 
eternity. I am not dead yet, but I might as 
well be. 

* * * Perhaps my lungs may not carry 
me off, but ennui certainly will. What a 
sad solitude there is about me! Think of 
it! I am alone with a Polish doctor, who 
is only a Polish doctor, my cook and Rose 
my waiting woman. True, I have all the 
while before my eyes a pure sky, a gentle 
climate, and this hospitable river, which 
rocks the invalid’s bark as softly and ma- 
ternally as a mother her first born. But, 
then, these majestic souvenirs of ancient 
Egypt, these heaped ruins of marvellous 
temples, these gigantic colossi hewn in the 
flanks of granite mountains, so many works 
and master-works fallen before the sap of 
centuries, flung from their pedestals by 
earthquakes—all this which is seen of the 
eye, without taking into account what of 
still greater fearsomeness is lent by imagin- 
ation, is too heavy, too oppressive, to be 
borne by feeble beings and broken spirits. 
I was thus unable to follow for any length 
of time the yesneer Champollion in his 
course through Egypt. 

* * * Treceived yours of September 7 
just as I was being embarked for Alexandria. 
A tear would surely have fallen on your 
cheek could you have seen me at that mo- 
ment. They had to carry me on board. I 
don’t exactly know of what it is made, this 
semblance of a frailness of mine. How 
tenacious life is in me! I never thought 
one could suffer so much without dying a 
thousand timesover. I must leave you pre- 
cipitately; acough that chills and consumes 
me has seized me. 

* * * Tascended the Nileas far as the 
first cataract, and returned to Thebes, where 
I had been urgently pressed to stay some 
time. For six weeks now I have been 
breathing in gentle warmth. I shall go to 
Cairo to spend there April and May, then 
take the Mediterranean, reaching Marscilles 
early in June, and thence to Montpellier, 
much renowned for its climate and its med- 
ical faculty. Ishall spend part of my son's 
vacation at Paris, and wind up some trifling 
business affairs; at the first frosts I shall 
turn to the south. Perhaps I shall go back 
to Egypt; perhaps I may go to spend a 
month or six weeks at New York, and the 
rest of the time at Charleston, where I re- 
member everything was so pleasant.—New 
York World. 


HUMOROUS. 
How to get rid of a mother-in-law—Don't 
marry. 
A very bad Judge—The man who tries 
friends. 


The Badges of these Men!—Beaux at Sar- 
atoga are called ‘‘parasol-holders.” 


“Grace before meat,” as the young lady 
remarked when she laced herself so tight 
she couldn’t swallow. 


Patient (to doctor, who has called in his 
sporting costume). ‘I presume, doctor, 
the reason you have brought your gun is to 
be sure not to miss me.” 


“Papa,” asked a boy, ‘‘what is meant by 
Paradise?’ ‘‘Paradise, my son,” replied 
the father, ‘‘is the latter part of thesummer, 
when your mother goes on a visit to your 
grandfather.” 


**All the world’s a stage,” he ruminated, 
‘‘and all the menand women merely players, 
and most of the plays are from Shakspeare, 
too! Before we were married, Julia and I 
played ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and now it’s 
mostly ‘Tempest.’” 

Two tramps stopped at the house of a 
lone widow, and one went in to beg. Very 
soon he came out witha blackeye. ‘‘Well, 
did you get anything, Jack?” asked the 
other. ‘‘Yes,” growled the poor sufferer, 
“TI got the widow’s might.” 


Servant (answering door-bell rung by lit- 
tle ragged boy). ‘‘Come, go right away; we 
have got nothing for you.” Boy. ‘‘Hain’t 
asked you for nothin’ yet, have 1?” Servant 
(banteringly). ‘‘Well, what would you have 
asked for?” Boy. ‘‘Didn’t know but this 
house was for sale, and if it was, I wanted 
to buy it.” 

Nil Desperandum.—One of the Scotch 
judges, rather noted for his light treatment 
of serious punishments, had once sentenced 
a man, convicted of sheep-stealing, to be 
hanged on the 28th of the current month. 
The prisoner, when being conducted out of 
the dock, turned round to the judge, who 
was busy arranging his papers previous to 
leaving the court, and cried out, ‘‘My lord, 
my lord, I haena got justice here the day!” 
The judge, looking up from his occupation 
with a twinkle of grim fun in his eye, con- 
solingly answered, ‘‘Weel, weel, my man, 
ye'll get it on the 28th.” 

Somebody was narrating the other day 
the well-known anecdote—well-known in 
America—of President Lincoln and Gen. 
Grant, apropos of the alleged whiskey- 
drinking of the latter; how President Lin- 
coln asked what brand Gen. Grant drank, 
and expressed his desire to send a barrel of 
the same to his other generals. An English- 
man who heard the story declared that 
George II had said a better thing of the 
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me kind. When Wolfe was sent to Can- 
ode, his enemies said he was mad. ‘Then 
1 wish,” retorted the obstinate old monarch, 
“| wish he would bite some of my other 
generals.” 

Quite recently a good, old, colored man 
named Uncle Jim Hill set himself up asa 
phrenologist, and a barber was his first sub- 
ject. He placed the barber on a chair, felt 
his head for a long time, and then remarked, 
“William, you is too sanguine. When you 
lend money you expects it back. You is 
pilious. You want to be honest, but you 
hasn’t de necessary character; you isn’t 
hopeful; you is bowed down with grief 
most ob de time; you has an ear for music; 
you has de worst feet on Kentucky Street; 
you is de right sort ob a man to wheel coal 
down hill for big wages.” William rose 
up, pitched Uncle Jim over the stove and 
under the bed, and split a panel of the door 
as he went out. The aged phrenologist 
went the next evening to get advice from 
the police, and, when advised to go out of 
the trade, he replied, ‘‘Seems like [ shall 
have to, for I's getting too aged to be frown 
over cook-stoves.” 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 

















PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worins, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 











Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Uleers, 
Wonnds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, ‘an, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 

New York Infirmary- 

128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


RM WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and o 


mutt Sree to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 

AND 

UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 

AND A 

POST GRADUATE 

OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
Toom wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 

ys; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogaes containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arranged if desired. 

yi CUSHINGS & LADD. 


1 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
quily cured. Painless: ee 
nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington &t., Chicago, LL 
































Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly th: 
— 4 y that any child 
7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & 
Revolvers iss Monster Ill Cat. torvct meme 
Ul WEsTERN GuN Works, Chicago, 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 581 Washington Street, Boston, 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
quae. commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
a setaside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 
w. 6m5 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
PY0 Vers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
a WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, 1 


REMOV AT 





—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 
ly25 





Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tion people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
aplace in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States.""— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN, 
BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vole. &vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 


17 ' ‘ 
VEST-POCKET SERIES. 
BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents, 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents, 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter, By J. R. Lowe. 50 
cents, 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By TnomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 








DITSON & CO’S 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For July, 1877. 


$2.00 per Year, or 25 cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well 
selected Music. 


The Old Gate on the Hill, By W111 8S. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 
Down among the Daisies, By C. H. Wurr- 
inc. Acharming song. Sells for 30 cts. 

My Father’s House, By F. Gumpert. A 
beautiful German Gem about the “‘Vaterhaus,” Sells 
for 30 cts. 

Old Massa’s Dead. By J. E. Stewart. In 
popular ‘‘minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 
The Flash, Gallop de Concert. By Cart Mora. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for 50 cts. 
Time’s UP Quickstep. By Kinkxer. Easy 
and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 

But these fine pieces are all included in this number of 
the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts, 
Order of any News Dealer. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS !! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or 
the Mountains:— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best composition of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each SongisaGem. 250 peges, each o 
full Sheet-Music Size, and well-filled. Price $2.50 in 
Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 
“Germs of Strauss’ which preceded it, and in addi- 
tion to the newer Strauss compositions, which fill one 
third of the volume, has brilliant music by Gungl, 
Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, Godfrey, and others, thus 
siving great variety. Pages full Sheet-Music Size. 

2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and 
most popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 

Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., JE. Ditson & COs. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 

MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 

DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 

The Eighth Thousand of 

KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Paiterick’s 
Cnoice.”’ 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
ory: both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GriFFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY; a Novel. By the author of**The 
Rose Garden.” 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewing. 

The books in the ‘No Name Series’’ and ‘“Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 


and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyl4 


NEW BOOKS. 





NIMPORT., 


The first volume of the ‘Wayside Series.” Cover 
design by J. Wells Champney (‘‘Champ”’). 16 mo, 
Cloth, flexible. 

A strong and interesting story of New England life, 
replete with excellent points, 





THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 
seventeen clergymen of different denominations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A fair representative of the pulpit teaching of Boston 
at the present time. Pronounced by the press the 
most valuable volume of sermons that has lately been 
issued. 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Atcort’s Scuoo. A TYPE or Gonp’s 
Morat GoveRNMENT? A Review of Joseph Cook’s 
Theory of the Atonement. By Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 

“One of the most able and trenchant pamphlets of 
modern times.’’— Christian Register. 

“Eminently temperate in its tone, clear in its state- 
ments, and equally free from the not yet quite obso- 
lete spirit of theological hate.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

The Atonement theory criticised in the above work 
may be found in THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Or, Ant THEORIES AND METHODS CoNCISELY STATED. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12 mo. Cloth, flexible. 
75 cents. 

Designed to meet a want long felt by those who de- 
sire a careful and accurate treatment of the subject, 
in smal] compass. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 
CONSIDERED ECONOMICALLY. 


By Prof. Walter Smith. 12 mo. Paper. 20 cents. 

An address delivered before a Convention of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. It should be carefully read by 
every one who is interested in Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, and by all who wish to know what can be said in 
ite favor by one of its most earnest and judicions 
advocates. 





*,*The above books for sale by booksellers gen- 
erally. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


For Summer Tourists. 
THE FIELD PORT FOLIO. 


For use in gathering ferne, plants, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and bringing them in perfect condition from the place 
where they are found. Removes all necessity for 
heavy and unwieldy books, scissors or knife, etc. 
Is light and easy to handle, and contains all that is 

uired. Price $1.50 and $2. Nothing like it ever 
before offered. Send for circular. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


affie 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florids; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more atiractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


-D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8T,. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., contielty invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8. 8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves, 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Puetps D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BYCHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Seri 
tures By G. D. Fetice, $1 0. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE, 
By C. E. Nepewin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. Br 
Rev. J. DeLierpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction 
Rev. Heman LiIncoin, D. D., $1.25. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50 cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America, 
By Rey. Evias Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous I/lustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Lornror’s Book and BrsLe WaARE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure Tue Onternat $500 Prize Sx- 
RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Ss- 
ries, 18 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

pularity. The $1000 Prize Serres. 16 volumes, 

24 50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

re. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


Tog TANF BRMGBLEE™ 


No. 1, 2 vole., reduced from $88.75 to $23.00. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6, 30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 
.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 
ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 


MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75centa. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman, A 
Story for Boys ‘Polly’ being a delightful young 
sca , drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs.S. C. Hal- 
lowell. $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,”’ $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $125. . 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
John, $100. 

Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 
$1 00. 


YouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 rt annum. 

The Popular Pictoria paagaeina. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it 

BABYLAND. ‘50 cts. per annum. 


dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 








381 Washington St., Roston. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, July 21, 1877. 








All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box . Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the ay is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This —y 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
| ay oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











THE WORK IN COLORADO. 


The Campaign in Colorado was fairly be- 
gun, on the Fourth of July, by an excellent 
meeting held at Colorado Springs. Mrs. 
Campbell read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and applied its principles to women. 
She was cheered and applauded by the au- 
dience, who evidently approved both the 
document and the application made of it. 
There was music and a fine collation, and 
the day was celebrated worthily, at least in 
one place in the United States. We hope 
to receive fuller particulars of this meeting. 

Elsewhere in these columns it will be 
seen how Mr. and Mrs. Campbell have set 
themselves to the hard work of carrying the 
gospel of equal rights for women into all 
the high-ways and by-ways of Colorado. 
By a private letter from Mrs. Campbell I 
have a glimpse at her spirit and work, 
which is too good to keep, and she will par- 
don me for an extract or two: 

‘‘We have now been at work two weeks. 
Some of our meetings have been very en- 
couraging, and some not so much so. But 
the meetings are only one feature of the 
work we are doing. We stop along the way 
and search out the leading men in each vot- 
ing precinct, distribute the tracts, secure 
the names of those who will work at the 
polls on election day, and see that each man 
has the right vote. We do more talking 
out of meeting than in meeting. But at ev- 
ery place where an audience can be secured, 
we get the people together and speak to 
them. 

‘We rode thirty-five miles yesterday, and 
arived here after six o’clock in the evening. 
The notice of our meeting had only just 
reached the place, so, while Mr. Campbell 
was taking care of the horse, I filled out 
bills, before taking off my hat and duster. 
In fifteen minutes the bills were being dis- 
tributed, and at eight o’clock 1 was speaking 
to a good-sized audience.” 

This is the way in which Mrs. Campbell 
coins success, when many others would find 
it far easier to accept defeat. But this is 
the way to convince and to win. 

Mrs. Campbell adds: ‘‘We are only a few 
miles from the snowy range, and expect to 
cross it on Tuesday or Wednesday, There 
are ten feet of snow in the gulches, and ice 
makes quite thick every night there!” 

In a previous letter, Mrs. Campbell said 
that they had taken rubber blankets, so that 
when night overtook them where there were 
no houses, they could safely sleep on the 
ground. 

In this quiet but resolute. way the Second 
American Revolution is being carried on. 
But there are men and women who cannot, 
in person, take part in this hard, active field 
Service, who yet can lighten its burden by 
supplying the money which will pay travel- 
ing expenses, print tracts, buy comforts, and 
make the work easier. Valuable contribu- 
tions to this end have already been made. 
But there is still need. 

In acknowledging the receipt of two hun- 
dred dollars sent by ladies of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Dr. Alida C. Avery, President of 
the Colorado Woman Suffrage Association, 
said: ‘‘No money could have come more op- 
portunely.” The need is constant. If the 
Colorado Campaign there is to be a success, 
it must have means to make it so. Who 
will heed this appeal at once? 

Women are constantly making large do- 
nations for religious, philanthropic and ed- 
ucational purposes. It was women who 
completed the building of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. It is women by whom the Old 
South is saved. But all that Bunker Hill 
stands for, and all that saving the Old South 
means, appeals with even greater force to 
women, to help make, in Colorado, full ap- 
plication of the ideas and principles which 
hallow these, and which, established there, 
will spread everywhere. Better let contri- 
butions to every other idea wait, while 
every effort is made to establish equal rights 
for all human beings, to secure political 
rights to the only disfranchised class,—the 

Women. L. 8. 


++ 





ME. MOODY AND THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Boston Advertiser of the 12th inst., 
under the above heading says:— 

We have been requested to print the fol- 
lowing correspondence. In doing so we 
beg to say that the statement which led to 
it was communicated by such authority that 


we were not at liberty to doubtit. The 
statement was as follows :— 

Mr. Moody wants the Women’s Christian Temper 
ance Union to change its name to the Women’s Evan- 

lical Temperance Union. It is said that when the 
adies asked, ‘Why? he replied, ‘So as to get rid of 
your Unitarian and Universalist members.’ But that 
will rule out Mrs. Livermore, our president,” said 
they. ‘Well, rule her out,” was the response; “she 
isn’t a Christian.” 

The answer to this was given in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Moody, which we 
first observed in one of our New York ex- 
changes :— 

NorTHFIELD, Mass., June 26, 1877. 

Dear Sir;—Yours of the 25th, with clippings from 
papers, has been received, and my husband asks me to 
answer forhim. As I he the conversation from 
which I suppose the statement is made, I am the bet- 
ter able to say that the article misrepresents what Mr. 
Moody said. He did not sayat any time that Mrs. 
Livermore is not a Christian. urthermore, Mr. 
Moody never suggested that the name of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union be changed to the **‘Wo- 
men’s Evangelical Temperance Union." The thought 
had never suggested itself to him, and your clipping 
is the first time the idea has come before him. 

Yours, very truly, 
Mrs D. L. Moopy. 

To this letter of Mrs. Moody the secretary 
of the Union writes the following reply :— 
To the Editor of the Globe:— 

Srr.—Mrs. Moody’s letter of contradic- 
tion, in the Globe of July 4, does not cover 
all the facts in the case, which are briefly 
these: During the progress of the revival 
Miss Frances Willard sought an interview 
in Park Street Church with the secretary of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and made this demand :— 

“I have sent for ye to say that you must 
change the name of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union to the Woman’s Evan- 
gelical Temperance Union.” 

‘‘For what reason?” inquired the secretary. 

‘So as to get rid of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists,”” was Miss Willard’sreply. ‘‘You 
cannot go on with your Christian work un- 
less you do; but will be hampered by them 
continually.” 

‘‘We shall never make any such change 
of name,” was finally the reply of the sec- 
retary. | 

“You will have to come to it,” said Miss 
Willard, ‘‘for Mr. Moody has already made 
arrangements to start another organization 
unless you do.” 

Miss Willard had similar conversation, at 
other times and places, with other Jadies of 
the Union, refusing to speak at a temper- 
ance meeting in Malden at the same time 
with Mrs. Livermore, giving as_ the reason 
of her refusal, the fact that ‘‘Mr. Moody 
thought that she [Miss Willard] had already 
compromised herself by speaking at Tre- 
mont Temple on the same platform with 
Mrs. Livermore.” 

This debate concerning our Woman's 
Temperance Union, its name and its presi- 
dent, went on for weeks. At last, to end 
the matter, a committee of two ladies was 
appointed to see Mr. Moody personally. We 
will not enter into the details of the inter- 
view. Suffice it to say that Mr. Moody re- 
peste charged these ladies ‘‘not to blame 

iss Willard for the course she had pur- 
sued, as she had acted under his direction, 
or by his counsel.” And when they sought 
to convince him that their president is a 
Christian woman, his reply was: “If Mrs. 
Livermore is a Christian, why don’t she 
come out and join the church?” These are 
very briefly the facts in the case, every one 
of which can be substantiated in a court of 
justice. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that 
we regret the publication of these disagree- 
able occurrences; but Mrs. Moody’s letter 
leaves us no other alternative. he head 
and front of our offending seems to have 
been that we have persistently refused to 
change our broad name for a narrow one, or 
to surrender our president on a sectarian 
issue. We aim to bea Christian organiza- 
tion; we utterly refuse to become sectarian, 
and welcome to our membership all Chris- 
tian women who will join us in our efforts 
to abolish intemperance. 

Mrs. L. B. Barrett, Secretary. 
By order of the executive committee of the 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 

Massachusetts. 

Mr. Moody explains his position in the 
following letter: 


MR. MOODY’s ANSWER. 
Editor Springfield Republican:— 

In reply to your note asking what was 
said by me to give rise to the report that I 
had stated that ‘‘Mrs. Livermore was not a 
Christian,” I write to say that some of the 
members of the Boston Ladies’ Temperance 
Christian Union felt that they in their work 
had not been recognized by me as they 
thought their work deserved, and, further- 
more, were grieved that I had not encouraged 
co-workers with me to enter into the temper- 
ance work with them. I can see nothing 
that such a report could have arisen from 
more than the conversation held with the 
committee of ladies from this society to 
whom I explained my reasons for not co- 
operating with them. 

My strong belief has been and still is that 
the drunkard’s only hope is in a renewed 
heart, with new desires and strength from 
God to keep him. I have no faith in a sim- 
ple pledgealone. I believe the power strong 
drink has over a person cannot be broken by 
man’s will. It needs God’s power to help 
overcome this terrible appetite. Believing 
this, and seeing many cases that have been 
saved by reliance on God’s power, and man 
failures where trust has been placed in one’s 
own strength, I explained that I could not, 
with these convictions so strong, connect 
myself with any society, where there might 
arise opposition to what I consider the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel. Of course, 
to disagree on these points would only give 
rise to argument and endless discussion, and 
the real object of the society in this way be 
to a great extent defeated. 

fundamental doctrines I mean Regen- 
eration—‘‘Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Justification by faith—‘‘By him all that 
believe are justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses;” 

Atonement—‘‘Christ died for our sins ac- 
— the Scriptures,” and the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of Christ. 

There was no feeling against any person 





either felt or expressed during this or any 


other conversation in reference to the socie- 
ty, and I was surprised to find such a state 
ment attributed to me, which was as unjust 
to me as to the lady mentioned. If this had 
not been one among many other statements 
for which I am not responsible, I should 
have contradicted it immediately, but there 
being so many statements of things said and 
done by me, of which I would know noth- 
ing till I read them or heard of them from 
others, I have found as a rule it was better 
to take no notice of them. I write now 
only to answer your letter, and to repeat 
that I have never expressed to any one that 
I believed that Mrs. Livermore was not a 
Christian. . 

My idea is that life is so short and the 
work to be done so great, and the workers so 
few, that our time can be better spent than 
in controversy. Yours truly, 

D. L. Moopy. 

Northfield, Mass., July 6, 1877. 

In this letter Mr. Moody explicitly denies 
that he has ever said that he believes that 
Mrs. Livermore is not a Christian. But he 
says with equal distinctness, that he will not 
co-operate with the Mass. Ladies’ Chris 
tian Temperance Union because that body 
may possibly contain members who do not 
agree on what he considers the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel: ¢.e. Regeneration, 
Justification by Faith, the Atonement, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. He also ex- 
presses his belief that no drunkard can over- 
come his appetite, except under the influ- 
ence and by the inculcation of these doc- 
trines. Taken in connection with the state- 
ment of Mrs. Barrett, and the condition 
which he sent Miss Willard to impose as the 
price of his co-operation; viz., the exclu- 
sion of Unitarians and Universalists by the 
limitation of the word ‘‘Evangelical,”’ it is 
evident that Mr. Moody is not willing to 
unite with a good Samaritan like Mrs. Liv- 
ermore in succoring the distressed inebriate. 

This type of sectarian bigotry is not new 
nor peculiar to Mr. Moody alone. But how 
much more manly and truthful it would be, 
if Mr. Moody would frankly say what his 
words necessarily imply — ‘‘No one who 
does not believe as I do can be a Christian, 
and I will not work for temperance with 
anyone who does not accept the so-called 
Evangelical scheme of Theology.” 

We congratulate Mrs. Livermore and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union upon 
having defeated and exposed this sectarian 
conspiracy to narrow its platform and im- 
pair its usefulness. Let them appeal from 
Mr. Moody to One who has said:—‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God—” and ‘‘thy 

neighbor as thyself; on these two command- 
ments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” 
H. B. B. 
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KITCHEN LITERATURE. 


We are living in an age of cook-books. 
One is no sooner announced, examined and 
accepted, than we hear of another in pre- 
paration, which promises to eclipse its pre- 
decessors. We shall soon have quite a lib- 
rary of kitchen literature. Already our 
cook-books are a score or two. 

We have put Miss Leslie and Mrs. Corne- 
lius on the top-shelf—their cookery-books 
are passé. They were long ago superseded 
by Elizabeth Miller, Gerritt Smith’s daugh- 
ter, by whose manual of cookery, entitled 
‘‘In the Kitchen,” we cooked for atime, ate, 
and maintained the sound body, without 
which the sound mind is hampered. 

This authority was by-and-by re-inforced 
by Marion Harland’s *‘Commonsense in 
the Household,” and Mrs. Senator Hender- 
son’s ‘‘Practical Cooking and Dinner Giv- 
ing.” This last is one of the completest 
books of its kind ever published, for Mrs. 
Henderson has pursued courses of study 
with cooking teachers in America and Eu- 
rope, and she not only shows how to pre- 
pare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company 
with quiet grace and refinement, at break- 
fast, lunch and dinner, her directions being 
made more intelligible by illustrative engrav- 
ings. One can ‘‘fare sumptuously every 
day” by the aid of this cookery-book, pro- 
vided one’s purse is long enough, and one’s 
chef de cuisine intelligent enough to follow 
directions. 

“The Home Cook-Book,” published by 
the Chicago Home for the Friendless, was 
the next addition to our kitchen library. 
Already over eighteen thousand copies of 
this have been sold, forit is one of the most 
popular cook-books in the West. While we 
congratulate ourselves on the acquisition of 
these valuable manuals, and recall our he- 
roic wrestling with the bread and muffins, 
soups and preserves, of thirty years ago, 
which these comprehensive books would 
have assisted, another installment of cook- 
ery-books comes to us through the mail, and 
challenges our consideration. 

One is entitled ‘‘The Six Little Cooks, or 
Aunt Jane’s Cooking Class.” The recipes 
of this book are set in a story, from which 
we learn how ‘‘Aunt Jane” taught six little 
girls to cook, whose ages ranged from nine 
to twelve years, two hundred recipes being 
gtven in the course of the tale. The book 
is intended for young people rather than 
children, and will be very helpful to the 
cooking clubs of young girls, which are 
springing up everywhere, who meet weekly 
to initiate themselves into the art of practi- 
cal cooking, inviting their friends after- 
wards to feast on the dishes of their prepar- 





ation. 





The other is a cook-book of which we 
heard much while in the West last winter, 
and heard only that which was favorable. 
“Buckeye Cookery and Practical House- 
keeping” is its formidable title. It has been 
compiled from original recipes, and 1s the 
work of a mother and her two married 
daughters, all of whom are prominent Wo- 
man Suffragists, as are Mrs. Miller aud Mrs. 
Henderson, and patrons of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL. All are notable housewives, 
skilful in every department of woman’s 
work. One of the daughters, after her 
graduation from college, became the cash- 
icr of her father’s bank, and afterwards the 
book-keeper of her husband's establishment, 
succeeding in both positions. 

The cook-book was the outcome of a de- 
sire to help build a Congregational church 
edifice in which the trio were interested. 
The recipes were contributed by a wide cir- 
cle of friends and correspondents, with 
whom they were original, or by whom they 
have been practically tested and approved. 
The first edition netted the church about 
$500. 

The second edition is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of fifty pages, contains one thousand 
recipes, is printed on tinted paper, substan- 
tially bound in muslin or waterproof, sells 
at $1.50, and contains very full and able ar- 
ticles on Housekeeping; Dining Room; 
Kitchen; Dinners, and How to give them; 
Marketing; Carving; The Sick Room, and 
Food for the Sick; Hints on Health; Beau- 
ty, and How to Preserve it; Table of 
Weights and Measures; a Cook’s Time Ta- 
ble; the Laundry; Medical, Floral and Mis- 
cellaneous Departments. The name of the 
author is attached to every recipe. No 
housekeeping and cookery book has yet ap- 
peared so complete and comprehensive in 
all its departments, and so well adapted to 
the purses and tastes of the million. 

The ladies who compiled the work are 
engaged in its sale. Their head quarters 
are at Marysville, Ohio, where they are 
busy packing, shipping, sending sample 
pages, circulars, &c. They employ large 
numbers of women as selling agents, to 
whom they pay a good commission; and, as 
the book sells readily, they have assisted 
not a few struggling women to the posses- 
sion of sorely needed means. One lady in 
Norwalk, Conn., has sold one hundred and 
two copies in a very few days. Any wo- 
man who desires to undertake the sale of 
this book, can obtain all needed information 
by addressing ‘“‘Buckeye Publishing Co., 
Marysville, O.,” or ‘‘Minneapolis, Minn.” 
A liberal percentage is allowed on the sales, 
and the book is worth much more than the 
price asked for it. Mary. A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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WIDENING HER SPHERE. 


The Bloomington (Lll.) Pantagraph speaks 
of a number of women who have been suc- 
cessful in business operations usually car- 
ried on by men. The article mentions Mrs. 
W.N. Moore, of Joliet, manager of the 
financial department of the Joliet solar stove 
works; Mrs. Louisa McCall, director of a 
bank in that city, and the second female 
bank director ever chosen in the United 
States, Mrs. J. M. Bradley, of Peoria, being 
the first; Mrs. Sarah McIntosh, of Joliet, 
superintendent of schools of Will County, 
and Misses Perry and Martin, lawyers, of 
Chicago. To the catalogue the Pantagraph 
adds for Bloomington Miss Mattie Marble, 
who, during the war, accumulated a large 
fortune by the careful and successful man- 
agement of the furniture business left by 
her deceased father; Miss Georgiana Trot- 
ter, of the lumber-dealing firm of J.& J. W. 
Trotter, who is not only one of the shrewd- 
est of financiers but a leading member of 
the city board of education, and Miss Ray- 
mond, superintendent of public schools at 
Bloomington—a very successful educator. 
To this we might add the name of Miss 
Welch, superintendent of public instruction 
of DeWitt county, and Miss Whitside, of 
Peoria county, both leading instructors, 
recognized as successful in their work. 

#e 


A FIT APPOINTMENT. 


It is with a feeling of genuine pleasure 
that we have learned, and announce to our 
readers, that Dr. Cyrus Thomas, state ento- 
mologist of Llinois, has appointed Miss 
Emma A. Smith of this city as his first as- 
sistant. Besides assisting Dr. Thomas in 
his general work she will make special ob- 
servations and collections of insects in 
northern Illinois. The arrangement and 
division of the work were completed yester- 
day, at Bloomington, where Miss Smith 
went to meet Dr. Thomas. The latter was 
en route for Omaha, where he goes to enter 
upon his duties as one of the government 
commissioners to investigate grasshoppers. 
During his absence from the state, Miss 
Smith will act in his stead and will be prac- 
tically the Illinois State entomologist. Any 
information or specimens sent her, at Peo- 
ria, will be gladly received. This appoint- 
ment is one most eminently fit to be made. 

In addition to the above, which we clip 
from the Peoria (Ill,.) Transcript of a recent 
date, it may be mentioned that Miss.Smith 
is Secretary of the ‘‘Peoria Society of Nat- 
ural History,” and author ofa valuable es- 
say, lately issued in pamphlet form, on the 
insect foes of our common shade trees. She 
has two marks of the true scientist, viz: en- 
thusiastic diligence in the pursuit of iner fa- 
vorite study, and a very modest estimate of 











her present attainments. 
ee 


WORKING FOR A PRINCIPLE. 


M. H, G, 





Not unfrequently it is said of this or that 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, ‘‘Why does 
she trouble herself about women’s voting? 
She hasa husband who is proud of her, good 
social position, the comforts and luxuries of 
life; why isn’t she contented?” 

Joseph Bonaparte once said to Madame 
de Stael, ‘‘My brother complains of you, 
He asked me yesterday, ‘Why does not 
Madame de Stael attach herself to my gov- 
ernment? Does she want payment of her 
father’s deposit? I will give orders for it. 
Does she wish for a residence in Paris? [| 
will allow it to her. 1n short, what is it she 
wishes?’” Madame replied, “The ques- 
tion is not what I wish, but what 1 think.” 
So with the noble women to-day who are 
asking for the ballot. It is not for their in- 
dividual, personal benefit; they are working 
for a principle—the freedom of women; the 
equality of the sexes; by that right, which, 
in this country, is the badge of equality and 
justice—the ballot. 

And, as no bribe could repress the thought 
of Madame de Stael, so will none silence the 
true women, who by adventitious circum. 
stances are provided with the creature-com- 
forts of life. They will continue to demand 
the political rights of their sex. 

If one woman dared to oppose the gov- 
ernment of a man who, as she said, ‘“‘had a 
million of soldiers, millions of revenue, all 
the prisons of Europe, kings for jailors and 
the press for his mouth-piece,”—if one wo- 
man dared such an opponent, surely the 
friends and workers for Woman Suffrage 
need not be alarmed or disheartened by the 
kind of men who oppose it in our Legisla- 
tures. Prix CLive. 

oe 

CHRISTIANITY VINDICATED—AN OPEN 

LETTER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


In the JouRNAL of June 23, 1877, E. Os- 
born L. Edholm, in an article entitled, 
‘‘And we wish her Goodspeed,” takes some 
time to communicate a secret to Miss M, 
G. Charlton, and therefore makes some 
statements which may well surprise her, or 
any person who possesses a modicum of in- 
telligence upon the subject. He volunteers 
the information that ‘‘man’s power and au- 
thority over woman are sustained by pas- 
sages of the Scriptures.” 

‘We find,” says he, ‘‘on the second crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve—Gen. 2; 7—and af- 
ter the fall, or rather after the transition 
from idiocy to that of rational, thinking, 
modest human beings—that God gave man 
the authority of ruling over the woman. 
‘His will shall be thy will’ ete., ete.” 

It might be well to explain to this Scrip- 
ture critic that Gen. 2; 7 does not refer toa 
‘second creation” of man, but that the first 
part of chapter second, is clearly a repeti- 
tion of chapter first, giving additional facts. 

His definition of the fall is most refresh- 
ing. He seems to have had a personai ac- 
quaintance with Adam and Eve, and the 
ideas that God would give his new world 
into the dominion of idiots, and that an act 
of disobedience transformed these idiots 
into rational beings, are at once novel and 
profound. After the new light thus thrown 
on the old chronicle, one is, in some mea- 
sure, prepared to receive a new and original 
quotation from the same source; ‘‘His will 
shall be thy will;” we wish he had mention- 
ed the chapter and verse of this, as well as 
of the “‘etc., etc.” 

Still further, ‘‘All through the Scriptures 
we find this authority has ever been used 
and misused ;” will the writer allow us to 
suggest that the Bible is a chronicle of 
things as they were, not of things as they 
ought to have been, and to inquire what 
state of things he would expect to find de- 
scribed in a truthful record? We suppose 
the writer had some idea of quoting the pas- 
sage, ‘‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband 
and he shall rule over thee,” which to a 
careless or a prejudiced reader would nat- 
urally seem a sanction of man’s tyranny 
over woman; but, if he will compare it with 
some other passages, he will see that it is 
not a command, but merely a statement or 
prophecy of the punishment which would 
follow her sin. Man becoming brutalized 
by sin naturally begins a despotism of phys- 
ical force over his weaker companion. In 
the eighteenth verse the Lord says of the 
ground, ‘‘Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee.” But are we to suppose 
that the Lord is pleased with thorns and 
thistles? Are not deserts and waste grounds 
that bring forth thorns and thistles, the nat- 
ural fruit of man’s crimes and idleness? 
The Lord permitted a punishment to come 
upon both—on the man, labor; on the wo- 
man, pain and subjection. But is not man 
justifiable and commendable in the sight of 
God in trying to lighten the curse of labor, 
and, if so, is not the same true of woman? 

God also said to Cain of his brother Abel, 
“Thou shalt rule over him;” and Christ 
said to his disciples, ‘‘One of you shall be- 
tray me.” Do we suppose a command or a 
sanction in eithercase? In the beginning, 
the beauty and justice of the original design 
are seen in the creation of man and woman 
as equals; it was to them, not him, that He 
gave dominion over the earth and its living 
creatures; the world is slowly emerging 
from under the curse into the glory of the 
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original divine idea—into the light of that 
kingdom in which ‘‘There is neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female.” 

This brings us to the next point: ‘‘Wo- 
man is nota free agent in any Christian 
country.” Will the writer inform us in 
what heathen country she is anything but a 
slave, except in those districts which have 
been reached by the Gospel of Christ, under 
the heroic and self-sacrificing labors of this 
same ‘“‘malignant priestcraft?” One of the 
foremost and most striking results of the 
taking root of Gospel truth in any land is 
the lifting up of women. Now, will he 
please to consider whether this and the oth- 
er fruits of Christianity—educational and 
benevolent institutions by the thousand, 
tenderness and good-will to men, purity of 
life, and communion with the unseen and 
the Divine—can justly be said to spring 
from asystem of ‘‘superstition, ignorance 
and brutality?” 

When he has rid the world of the power 
of Christianity, E. O. L. E. would place the 
ballot in the hands of women. He could 
do nothing to bring the cause of women 
more into disfavor than to give the world 
the idea that it is arrayed against religion. 
He could do nothing so disastrous to it as 
to wound the Christianity which has given 
it birth and nourished it. Women have 
nothing so much to dread as the dominion 
of that sensuality and materialism which 
infidelity engenders. Itis the mighty hand 
of the Lord of Hosts, not the puny fingers 
of Infidelity, which will finally lead women 
into liberty, and most of us know and re- 
joice in this fact too much to feel anything 
but humiliation at such championship. 

Mary L. Grirriru. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


One of the latest issues of the Journal of 
the Women’s Education Union, a monthly 
published in London, England, opens with 
an article on “The Boston University.” 
Based apparently upon official publications 
it gives a very interesting and appreciative 
survey of the rapid growth and present con- 
dition of the institution. The writer, Mr. 
George C. T. Bartley, one of the two editors 
of the magazine, as we judge from the sub- 
scribed initials, thinks that the experience 
detailed ‘‘cannot but be most useful” to the 
friends and promoters of the higher educa- 
tion of women in England. He even goes 
so far as to say, ‘‘It would be a graceful and 
pleasant act, if some scholarship could be 
founded by England, and especially by the 
‘Union,’ for the Boston University, and, 
though this is a bad time for raising funds 
of any sort, we venture to throw out this 
suggestion to our readers.” 

In the latter part of the same (May) number, 
nearly adouble-columned page is given toa 
statement of the plans and work of the 
“Boston University Woman’s Education 
Society; the same which, some time last 
winter, was incorporated, under the name of 
the ‘“Massachusetts Society for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women.” 

The full name of the association whose 
organ is above quoted, is the ‘National 
Union for Improving the Education of Wo- 
men of all Classes."’ It is of great influence, 
having as its President, Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne; 
as Vice-Presidents, His Grace the Archbish- 
op of Dublin, the Right Reverend Bishops 
of London, Exeter, and Manchester, the 
Dean of Westminster, and Earls and Count- 
esses and Right Honorables not a few. It is 
under the auspices of this society that the 
English ‘‘University Examinations” are 
held. Of late, especially since the recent 
opening of the medical degrees of Dublin 
and of London Universities to women, there 
are indications of more radical aims and 
demands than formerly. This may be a 
reason for the new interest shown in the 
oft-cited Boston University, as an ab initio 
and thorough-going representative of ‘‘co- 
education ;” of which the above quoted edi- 
tor says: ‘‘This university, perhaps more 
than any other, is interesting to this journal, 
as it represents so characteristically the 
feature of women students.” 

English society is notably conservative, 
but, a generation hence, neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge will have any instruction too 
good for England’s daughters. W. 
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THE PURPOSE OF PRESIDENT HAYES. 








Colored representatives of various States 
recently addressed a letter to John M. Langs- 
ton, in which they say that, as no other col- 
ored men have been so pronounced in sup- 
port of the policy of the President, and as 
his published utterances contain some very 
explicit statements, they are warranted in 
the belief that he has assurances of the good 
intentions of the President toward the col- 
ored people, and they therefore ask him to 
State frankly whether their belief is well 
founded. Langston in a long reply says: 

_ After reading your letter, while consider- 
ing its contents that I might make no mis- 
take in my reply, I called upon the Presi- 
dent, and, explaining the object of my visit, 
received from his own lips the most positive 
assurances that it is the purpose of his ad- 
ministration to secure by any and every le- 
gitimate means within its power and con- 
trol, our protection, promotion and recogni- 
tion. His words were plain, earnest and 
Satisfactory, but as if determined to con- 
vince me beyond any conceivable doubt 





which might hereafter arisc in my mind, he 
proceeded to tell me that his last official act 
for the day, was the appointment of M. W. 
Gibbs, Esq., of Arkansas, to an important 
office in his State; that he was then en 

in preparing a circular in which he directs 
the various office-holders of the general gov- 
ernment, among other things, to observe in 
dealing with persons of our complexion 
making application for position under them, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
of the Constitution in their spirit as well as 
their letter; and, continuing, said he had 
directed ay postmaster and postmistress 
whom he had appointed in the South to see 
to it that the claims of colored applicants be 
duly respected, and that colored persons be 
—— to positions in such offices. In 
referring to the appointment of postmistress 
at Louisville, Ky., he said that he had di- 
rected that, in organizing her office, she 
must have the colored citizens represented, 
and it is within my knowledge that a few 
weeks ago, when the Indian peace commis- 
sioners paid their respects to the President, 
he asked, among the very first questions 
which he put, whether any colored persons 
had been employed as agents and superin- 
tendents among the Indians, and whether 
there was any reason why such persons 
shonld not be employed, thus showing the 
drift of his mind on this subject.” 
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COLOR LINE REVIVED IN LOUISIANA. 


A week ago the School Board of New 
Orleans had a proposition submitted to them 
through a committee of its body, relative to 
the separation of white and colored children 
in the schools. This proposition was so 
alarming to colored citizens, being an im- 
pending violation of the State Constitution 
and statutory laws, as well asa renunciation 
of direct pledges by the Governor, that a 
committee representing the wealthy colored 
people and more recently enfranchised citi- 
zens called on Gov. Nicholls, and through 
the'r Chairman, Mr. Aristide, reminded the 
Governor and his subordinates of the School 
Board of their sworn obligations to the Con- 
stitution and State laws, and his expressed 
duty as Chief Executive in the premises. 
The committee, representing $20,000,000 of 
real estate and taxable property in the city, 
besides a constituency of one-third of the 
native population, impressed its views very 
ably and forcibly on the Governor. In re- 
ply Gov. Nicholls asserted his disposition 
for non-interference with the School Board, 
and unwillingness to do aught to change its 
purpose. The colored committee then stat- 
edits intention to oppose this flagrant viola- 
tion of distinctive pledges and constitution- 
al obligations, and left the Governor's pres- 
ence determined to defeat and overcome the 
proposed violation of their rights. 

When it is remembered that the public 
schools of New Orleans have been common 
for the past ten years, and that even before 
the war classes of colored citizens had ac- 
cess for their children to the schools, the 
outrage of the proposed act is the more glar- 
ing. Indignation is a mild term for the 
feelings of this class of citizens whose rights 
are thus threatened. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN IN AUSTRIA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Please allow me to 
make a few comments on an article pub- 
lished in your last issue, written by Emma 
Brainard Ryder, M. D., from Vienna. She 
writes: ‘‘Here the government places a def- 
inite price upon marriageable men; this the 
woman must pay to her future husband. 
To a major in the service of the govern- 
ment, thirty to thirty-five thousand guldens; 
for a captain fifteen to twenty thousand, 
for a professor, the same amount; for a 
doctor twelve thousand guldens; and for a 
citizen without a title, less amounts.” 

This statement is fundamentally wrong. 
The government does not interfere with the 
private affairs of the citizens; every one 
may make his or her marriage settlement to 
his or her own satisfaction, and may select 
a partner with or without money, as he 
chooses. Only officers of the army and navy 
below a certain rank—I believe below that 
of a major—have to comply with certain 
conditions before obtaining a marriage li- 
cense. He has to prove that either he or 
his intended bride is in possession of a cer- 
tain income, independent of his pay, entire- 
ly unencumbered, and sufficient to maintain 
a family decently. Besides, he must be- 
come a member of the Army Widows’ 
Fund, in order to entitle his wife, in case of 
his death, to an annual pension, and he 
must be free from debt. This measure of 
the government is justifiable, as long as it 
is unable to pay its officers salaries equiva- 
lent to the demands of their social position. 
Dr. Ryder cannot possibly have had anoth- 
er foundation for her statements; her ex- 
tending the restriction to professional men 
and to citizens without title is, to say the 
least, very arbitrary. 

She further tells your readers that the wo- 
man ‘‘who wishes to purchase this desirable 
piece of property,” and her father, go from 
one friend to another, begging for contribu- 
tions to make up the necessary amount, 
and that ‘“‘it is customary for all who de- 
sire to continue the friendship of the family 
to respond according to their means.” Let 
me assure you that such a proceeding is 
quite unheard of; evidently, although it 
might happen exceptionally, if adopted as 
a usage, it would undermine the very foun- 
dations of society. 

I would not have sent you this correction, 





were not your readers accustomed to find in 
your paper only the very best information 
obtainable, and were there not already too 
many exaggerated and erroneous reports 
afloat in this country concerning home life 
and Woman's condition in Germany, writ- 
ten by travelers insufficiently acquainted 
with German language, literature, customs, 
habits and laws. Now, German women as 
a whole, are not ina worse condition than 
their sisters in France, England and even 
in the United States, as impartial observa- 
tion cannot fail to teach. But it has be- 
come a doctrine, an article of faith with 
Americans, to believe that German women 
are the most miserable, wretched creatures, 
and that German men are monsters, treating 
their women a /a Bluebeard. 

I certainly desire to see my country-wo- 


men emancipated from the bondage which |- 


holds them disfranchised like others of their 
sex, to see them standing side by side with 
their husbands, sons and brothers, possessed 
of the same rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Thanks to Dr. Ryder for her well- 
meant efforts to this end. But she has 
selected very poor material for her labors, 
and she had better leave the task to the so- 
cieties of German ladies existing in Vienna, 
Pesth, and many German cities. They know 
what is needed first and where to begin the 
work; they have been very successful al- 
ready, and will, I trust, accomplish their 
object without the aid of American ‘“‘mis- 
sionaries.” HvGo SPErER. 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Republican State Convention of 
Maine will be held in Augusta, Thursday, 
August 9. 

Last Monday evening Mother Stewart ad- 
dressed a very large audience, in Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

Governor Chamberlain is spending his 
summer vacation at his old home in West 
Brookfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, 
has sent to the homm@opathic hospital a check 
for $10,000, and to the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union a check for $5000, 

Mr. Gladstone’s definition of a Radical, 
as a man who is in earnest, is proved to be 
an imperfect definition, by the fact, that it 
would describe a bigot equally well. 

Seats behind the counters for the shop 
girls to rest upon, are among the women’s 
rights demands in Chicago. That question 
was agitated in this city some years ago, 
but the shop-girls were left afoot all the 
same.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Salt Lake draws most of its converts to 
Mormonism from Great Britain. Upwards 
of seven hundred proselytes from England, 
Scotland, and Wales landed in New York 
the other day, and, when the women of the 
party were asked their opinion of polyga- 
my, not one of them knew what it was. 

Hon. Stanley Matthews makes a compre- 
hensive denial of all complicity in any bar- 
gain at New Orleans. He saidto a reporter 
of the Cincinnati Hnguirer on Tuesday: 
“You may say for me that I never made 
any bargain with anybody about anything 
at any time connected with Louisiana af- 
fairs, and all assertions to the contrary are 
pure inventions.” 

Louis Jacobs, Sr., 106 years old, attended 
last week, the golden wedding of his son at 
Vienna, Mich. The celebration concluded 
with a feast and a dance, in which the old 
man led off ina lively French dance, his 
partner being a beautiful French girl of six- 
teen summers. Jacobs, Sr., was twice 
wounded in the war of 1812, but still con- 
tinues frisky and well, and feels as if he 
could outlive another generation yet. 

In the University of Virginia, the gradu- 
ates in the ‘‘professional” departments— 
namely: of Law, Medicine, and Engineer- 
ing—amount to eighty-six per cent of the 
whole number. This isa most unusual pro- 
portion, and it points unerringly to the 
straitened means of our Southern people, 
showing that the very large number of young 
men attend the University, notto enjoy 
its academic advantages, but to fit them- 
selves for the active duties of life.— Norfolk 
( Va.) Landmark. 

A self-conceited gentleman, named Wm. 
H. Rosentengel, in The Western, for July, a 
journal of literature, education and art 
published in St. Louis, in a review of 
Deirdre exhibits his own imbecility by say- 
ing: ‘‘Were it not by this time a kind of 
‘open secret,’ that Deirdre was written by a 
gentleman of Edinburgh, I should imagine 
the author to be a woman, for the book ex- 
exhibits much of the weakness and incon- 
sistency that are apt to characterize Wo- 
man’s work;—I would not imply necessari- 
ly, but simply state the fact.” 

Whatever the motives which influence the 
prosecutors of the two busy Bs, Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant, they are simply pro- 
viding the pair with a handsome fortune. 
Mr. Bradlaugh said the other day that the 
present rate of sale of their little book was 
at the rate of a hundred thousand a year, 
and this was no fancy estimate. It is al- 
most impossible to procure a copy, not, how- 
ever, because people are afraid to sell it, 
but because the demand is so largely in ex- 
cess of the supply. They are sold at six 

















pence, and Mr. Bradlaugh gets two pence 
upon every copy. 

A half sister of Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. 
Isabella Weld, widow of the late James 
Weld, and previously the widow of Samuel 
A. Eaton, a well-known watchmaker on 
Washington Street, has just died at Lynn- 
field, Mass. 

Judge Thomas Russell comes from Vene- 
zuela to inform us that a woman is even now 
superintendent of public schools in Carracas, 
and, the substantial basis on which it rests, 
the still more interesting fact that there is 
nothing in the constitution of Venezuela 
that prohibits Woman Suffrage. 

The London Echo says that it has been 
given to William Lloyd Garrison “‘to see 
the end of his labors in the spectacle of a 
Republic in which, if all men are not free 
and equal, they are equally free. His feel- 
ings may be envied, for, indeed, it is only a 
few who are allowed the privilege of sight 
from the Pisgah of a green and honored old 
age.” 

The steward of Vassar formerly employed 
a man as head cook, but recently a woman 
has been putin the place. Under the dynasty 
of the feminine cook the food improved, so 
that it was really twice as good as it used to 
be; but—we blush to relate it—she is paid 
only one-half as much as the man was. Now, 
if what she gave the students was only one- 
half as good as what he gave them, we could 
see the reasonableness of this reduction. If 
such things be permitted in an institution 
expressly for women, where can the weaker 
sex look for justice? 

Petitions to the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture from Frank W. Miller and thirty-seven 
other voters, and Amos 8. Foster and sev- 
enteen other voters (including seven of the 
nine clergymen in the city,) also from Mrs, 
A. W. Haven and eleven other ladies and 
Mrs. E. 8. Cushman Tilton and eighteen 
other ladies, of Portsmouth, asking that 
our State Constitution may be so amended 
that women may have the right to vote— 
have been presented in the House, with 
others similar from Concord and other 
towns. This amendment is bound to come. 
— Portsmouth (N. H.) Weekly. 

The famous order of President Hayes for- 
bidding officers in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment from taking part in politics, does 
not go to the root of the evil. Why not 
clear out a pack of worthless scoundrels 
who have long been eating out, by corrup- 
tion, its vitals, and put in only those men 
who will do their duty during business hours, 
for which they are paid by the Government; 
and also, when business hours are ended, 
work politically in the interests of good 
Government and temperance? It is not 
politics that disgrace the office-holder, but 
too many office-holders and oflice seekers 
have disgraced politics.—Henry HI. Faxon in 
Quincy Patriot. 

Charles E. Roberts, alias Edwards, alias 
Henderson, was held in the police court at 
Lawrence recently in $1000, on a charge of 
enticing Lizzie and Mary Decamp, victims 
of the St. John fire, from an intelligence 
oftice in Boston, for domestics at Boxford, 
but actually for prostitution. After im- 
prisonment two days the older sister escap- 
ed, got assistance, and secured the liberty 
of the younger. Frank H. Bennett, an ac- 
complice, escaped to Boston, but his arrest 
will probably be effected. Unfortunately 
however, the penalties prescribed by our 
man-made laws for crimes of this character, 
of which women are the victims, are dis- 
gracefully inadequate. 

San Francisco is to have the first Wo- 
man’s Hotel. A fine new five story brick 
building has been built and furnished by 
the munificence of a private gentleman, 
who put it into the hands of business mana- 
gers, on the sole condition that it shall ‘‘be 
so conducted as to Garry out the purpose of 
its establishment and pay running ex- 
penses.”” Its circular informs us that the 
purpose is to have ‘“‘a first-class house of 
moderate expense for respectable women of 
this city,” and for those, “‘living in the 
country and on the Pacific coast, whose du- 
ties, pleasures or business,” may lead them 
to visit the city. It is to be managed by a 
lady of experience. 

The Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 


Ohio, has had a prosperous history of thir- 


ty-four years. For a quarter of a century 
the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, located 
one-half mile distant, has had a like pros- 
perous existence. Recently the question of 
consolidation has been an obstinate ghost 
that would not down. On the 27th of June 
it came to a victorious issue. Thus the 
Ohio Wesleyan University has plucked a 
ripe apple, worth in cash at least $60,000, 
on the simple condition of making no caste 
distinction as against girls and to the advan- 
tage of boys. The victory was carried 
unanimously, and we look to it for a fresh 
impetus of enthusiasm.—J. HZ. Journal of 
Education. 

A Maryland correspondent writes us: 
‘**We have nothing new to report in relation 
to Woman Suffrage. A few of us have 
been corresponding in regard to trying to 
organize a State Association, but it has 
come to nothing as yet. Our next Legisla- 
ture is likely to be anything but a hopeful 
field of effort, as it witl be nearly unani- 
mously Democratic and, judging from the 


nominations, the most corrupt we haye ever 
had. An effort in one or two counties to 
reduce the wages of women teachers below 
that of men in similar positions has totally 
failed. This is one point, atleast, in our fa- 
vor.” 

Gov. Robinson, in vetoing the bill making 
women eligible as members of school 
boards, naturally takes advantage of the le- 
gal contradiction involved in the measure, 
which proposed to confer the right to be 
voted for upon those who have no right to 
vote. His remaining objections to the 
measure, as tending to push women into 
public life, will be received with respect, 
but the experiment, proposed in this bill, 
had succeeded so well elsewhere, without 
necessarily involving any concession to the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, that the 
Governor's refusal to allow it a trial will ex- 
cite regret.—N. Y. Tribune. 

In every agitation and revolution of the 
present season there seems to be ‘‘a woman 
in the case.” Bismarck and MacMahon 
have become convinced of it, and now 
Trinity College is the same way of thinking. 
The students, the other day, went so far as 
to strike their colors at the command of the 
Hartford girls, whose complexions couldn’t 
stand the “‘horrid” green and white. At 
their request blue and silver-gray were sub- 
stituted; but Helen didn’t prevail this time. 
The champions of college tradition rallied, 
and the old standard is once more nailed to 
the mast, though the danger is not entirely 
over. 

The $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 taxes which 
rum caused the citizens of New York to 
pay were illegally drawn from their pock- 
ets. The laws of 1857 were stringent against 
selling liquor over the counter; these are 
the laws now in vogue. Ex-Judge Culver 
recently said: ‘*We do not want new laws, 
there have been good enough laws for years 
on the statute books. What we want is the 
enforcement of our laws.” He then related 
the history of the license laws and of the de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals. As a law- 
yer he wished to put himself upon record 
as saying that not a legal license had been 
granted in seven years, and every glass of 
liquor sold without a license made the deal- 
er liable to a fine of $50. Why did he not 
add: ‘‘No law against liquor selling will ever 
be honestly enforced until it has the votes 
of women behind it.” 

Wife-beating has never been an American 
vice and its general introduction is a luxury 
which we can well afford to dispense with. 
Martin Griffin, who, recently, in Greenwich 
Street, knocked down his wife Mary Ann, 
and kicked her in the stomach, so that she 
may possible die, must be a big brute; and 
John Geary, who, in Tenth Avenue was 
found standing, axe in hand, over his insen- 
sible Ellen, must be a bigger brute than 
Martin Griffin. In both these cases, the in- 
juries are so serious that the examination is 
deferred to await the event. In England 
wife beating has become so common a crime 
as to arouse a good deal of debate concern- 
ing the proper penalty which should be in- 
flicted upon the men (so called) who are 
guilty of it. Its flagrant criminality and 
ingrained cruelty require no demonstration, 
and it is to be hoped that our courts will 
deal with it summarily and severely.—J. 

Y. Tribune. 

Hundreds of divorce cases are on the 
docket of jury-waived cases now being heard 
by Chief Justice Gray of the Supreme 
Court, and-in these hearings many a terrible 
tale of sorrow is told. Yesterday a beauti- 
ful, refined and intelligent lady sought di- 
vorce from her husband, who occupies an 
important position in one of our large pub- 
lic money institutions, and she took the 
stand in her own behalf. Her story was 
told in modesty, and in language perfectly 
chaste, but with a sorrow so deep that the 
tears burst from her eyes at every sentence. 
Friends from the most cultivated circles of 
Boston were present to testify in her behalf, 
but the court was satisfied with her story, 
and ordered a divorce absolute, remarking 
that the cruelty here related was the most 
terrible and brutal which ever came to his 
notice. The libel was not contested. Bos- 
ton Herald. 

South Carolina is again asserting her 
right to nullify the acts of Congress in a way 
that will be likely to produce trouble. Judge 
Thompson P. Cooke, who attained a rather 
unenviable notoriety during the Hampton 
campaign, told a jury some days since that 
the act of Congress allowing the removal of 
trials from the State courts into the United 
States courts, in certain cases, was uncon- 
stitutional, and that he meant to disregard 
it. We do not think that this threat of the 
valiant Cooke will terrify the United States 
authorities to any great extent, yet it shows 
that neither the war nor the events that suc- 
ceeded it have eradicated the old heresy 
from the State in which it originated. The 
conflict of jurisdiction between the United 
States courts and the State courts of South 
Carolina, which Judge Cooke has invited, 
grows out of the attempt made by the Unit- 
ed States revenue officers to prevent the 
manufacture of ‘‘crooked” whiskey in the 
‘ap country.” The special agents and de- 
tectives whose duty it is to find the stills 
from which the untaxed whiskey proceeds, 





are engaged in a very perilous business, and 
many of them have lost their lives. 
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POETRY. 





A HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAGEDY. 


One day as I wandered, I heard a complaining, 
And saw a poor woman, the picture of gloom: 
She glared at the mud on her doorsteps, (‘twas rain- 
ing), 
And this was her wail as she wielded the broom: 
“Oh! life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade, and riches will flee; 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they double, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 
“There's too much of worriment goes to a bonnet; 
There's too much of ironing goes to a shirt; 
There's nothing that pays for the time you waste on it; 
There's nothing that lasts but trouble and dirt. 
“In March it is mud; it’s slash in December; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust; 
In fall, the leaves litter; in muggy September 
The wall paper rote, and the candlesticks rust. 
“There are worms in the cherries, and slugs in the 
roses, 
And ants in the sugar, and mice in the pies; 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flier. 
“Its sweeping at six, and dusting at seven; 
Its victuals at eight, and dishes at nine; 
Its potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We scarce break our fast ere we plan how to dine. 
‘“*‘With grease and with grime, from corner to center, 
Forever at war and forever alert, 
No rest for a day, lest the enemy enter,— 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 
“Last night, in my dreams, I was stationed forever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 
My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept over me. 
“Alas, *twasno dream! Again I behold it! 
I yield; I am helpless my fate to avert! 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she folded, 
Then laid down and died, and was buried in dirt! 
— Exchange. 
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THE SHIP OF STATE. 


[At the Woodstock, Conn., celebration, at Henry 
Bowen's residence, July 4,Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
before delivering his poem, offered the following sen- 
timent:] 

The Ship of State! Above her, skies are blue. 
But still she rocks a little, it is true, 

And there are passengers whoee faces white 
Show they don’t feel as happy as they might; 
Yet on the whole her crew are quite content, 
Since its wild fury the typhoon has spent, 

And willing, if her pilot thinks it best, 

To head a little nearer south by west. 

And thus they feel: The ship came too near wreck 
In the long quarrel for the quarter deck. 

Now, when she glides serenely on her way,— 
The shallows past where dread explosives lay,— 
The stiff obstructive'’s churlish game to try: 
Let sleeping dogs and still torpedoes lie! 

And so I give you all The Ship of State! 
Freedom's last venture is her priceless freight; 
God speed her, keep her, bless her while she steers 
Amid the breakers of the unsounded years. 

Lead her through danger’s paths with even keel 
And guide the honest hand that holds her wheel. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


FUSSY HUSBANDS. 


BY KATE TRUE. 





As a general thing, the women of our 
town ure a good-natured, easy-going class, 
and disposed to be useful. Lately, how- 
ever, several of our ‘“‘leading spirits,” as 
our doctor calls them, have been feeling a 
little annoyed by remarks made during the 
lecture season. 

It may seem astonishing, but every speaker 
or reader, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, has seen fit to say something either 
directly or indirectly by no means compli- 
mentary to women. The readers have 
given us sketches of nervous, fussy wives, 
to the great delight of the boys, who never 
fail to applaud such articles., but did not 
seem to hear the words of a distinguished 
lecturer from Boston, who paid women a 
merited tribute. 

His words seemed, however, to act like 
a powerful tonic on the women, for they 
roused the ‘“‘leading spirits,’ who had 
nearly decided not to make much effort in 
the future, but to let the world wag on in its 
own way. 

One day Mrs. Gentler, the minister’s wife, 
came in and said that “‘if it was quite con- 
venient, she would sit awhile; otherwise she 
would not.” We agreed long ago to speak 
the truth to each other, so I simply said that 
it was mending-afternoon, and if she would 
stay it would give me great pleasure, for 
we could talk and mend and mend and talk. 

“‘And now before we begin, let me send a 
note to Marion, and insist on her presence, 
for Mrs. Whiting is coming here to read me 
a little paper she has been writing for the 
‘Progress.’ ”’ 

The note was sent, and Marion, like a 
good woman, came at once, and met Mrs. 
Whiting on the door-step. Both ladies are 
“leading spirits,” and Marion B. has writ- 
ten every one of the books on that long 
shelf in thelibrary. ‘‘What is to be done?” 
said she, as she sat down and pulled out her 
knitting-work, a blue and grey striped 
stocking for one of her nephews. 

“Mrs. Gentler has a question to ask, and 
Mrs. Whiting a paper to read.” 

“Good,” said Marion; ‘‘I am in a suitable 
frame for listening.” 

“You all noticed,” said Mrs. Gentler, in 
her musical voice, “the uproarious applause 
when a certain reader gave us an absurd 
version of a nervous wife; did you also 
notice the absence of any applause when a 
certain lecturer paid a glowing tribute to 
our sex?” 

“Of course we did,” said Mrs. Whiting, 
in her bright, jolly way. ‘Not a boot-heel 
touched the floor, nor a hand moved. When 
I asked my other self how it happened, 
what do you think he said?—‘Hebrew, to 
most of them.’” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Mrs. Gentler, 


“that we have a fair test of the quality of 
an audience, when satire and exaggeration 
are received with delight, and noble senti- 
ments are passed by unnoticed?” 

“No,” said Marion, ‘‘only a test of the 
noisy portion.” 

“I wish we could devise some way 
of showing our pleasure without being ex- 
amined critically by our neighbors,” said 
Mrs. Whiting. ‘The other evening I went 
to hear the ‘‘Cecilia Ladies,” and the ren- 
dering of one passage cheered me so much 
that I clapped in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner, whereupon two gentlemen opposite 
looked at me in surprise.” 

“But you didn’t mind,” said Marion; ‘‘you 
only felt the music and wished to tell the 
singers that you appreciated their hard 
study.” 

“I minded, and I didn’t mind,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘it wasn’t pleasant to enthuse to 
such an extent as to destroy a new pair of 
kid gloves, and then be frowned upon.” 

Mrs. Whiting has a droll way of hiding 
her real feelings under nonsense, but we 
understand her. 

“I most earnestly wish,” said Mrs. Gent- 
ler, ‘‘that a more delicate appreciation of 
our feelings would deter men from saying 
and doing such things; we should feel un- 
happy to sit, evening after evening, and lis- 
ten to sneering or satirical remarks concern- 
ing our husbands and brothers. It hurts 
me to feel that this spirit increases, and its 
effect is most injurious on our young peo- 
ple. Daisy asked me, when she came home 
the other night, if women were always to 
be talked about and fibbed about in public.” 

“Turn about and give thema dose of 
their own medicine,” said Mrs. Whiting; 
“people will use you for a target just as 
long as you will consent to be used.” 

“Then you will be called ‘strong-minded,’ 
or ‘spiteful,’ ” said I. 

‘‘Nonsense!” said Marion; ‘‘better that 
than ‘silly,’ or ‘weak.’ We all know that 
it requires three women to carry one man 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

‘‘How so?” 

‘‘Why, the mother who bears and rears 
him, the other mother who bears and rears 
a wife for him, and the wife. Sometimes 
one man has two or three wives, you know; 
then it takes more than three.” 

Mrs. Whiting laughed. ‘If we did not 
know, Marion B., that your life is, and has 
been, devoted to the ‘sect,’ we might think 
you sarcastic.” 

“An old maid’s mission,” said Marion, 
pleasantly, ‘‘is to care for every other wo- 
man’s husband and children, because one 
especial man is not her property. Only 
yesterday I was obliged to tell Mr. Gentler 
he had gone out without his hat, as Mrs. 
Gentler was not near to remind him.” 

‘We all know,” said I, ‘‘that every good 
woman loves and respects some good man, 
whether he be father, husband, son, brother, 
or nephew.” 

“Precisely,” said Mrs. Whiting, ‘‘and 
that makes their black ingratitude all the 
blacker; because one woman has the fidgets 
and talks about burglars, or fancies the 
baby sick, why must her weakness be pa- 
raded, and nothing said of the hundreds 
who neither fidget nor worry? 

“Did you ever heara public reader or 
speaker say anything about ‘Fussy Hus- 
bands,’ or ‘Nervous Men?’ and who would 
applaud if they did?” 

“If he did he would receive a notice 
from his Lecture Bureau to cancel all en- 
gagements at once,” said Marion. ‘The 
first article I sent to a certain periodical, I 
chanced to sign my initials, and received 
in reply a letter addressed, ‘Dear Sir,’ with 
a check for fifty dollars and a request for 
something else; I replied, undeceiving them 
as to the sex, and enclosed another article; 
for that, although equally long, and as I 
thought, far better, I received only twenty- 
five dollars, with the remark, ‘‘This is our 
usual price for ladies.” 

“I know something worse than that,” 
said Mrs. Whiting; ‘‘A clergyman’s widow 
of my acquaintance wrote stories for a long 
time for a certain man who is reputed to 
be quite a saint, and doesn’t live in Boston. 
He sent her pretty compliments in reply, 
and published them; at length she ventured 
to ask for her money, and no answer came, 
but months afterward, one of her children 
brought home a Sunday School book, con- 4 
taining those very stories published and 
claimed by this excellent man over his own 
signature.” 

Mrs. Whiting rose as she spoke and 
handed usa book from one of the library 
shelves. ‘‘There,” said she, ‘‘is his name, 
and if you like I will show you the manu- 
script of some of the stories.” 

‘This is terrible,” said Mrs. Gentler, with 
a sigh; ‘‘and yet we are accused of showing 
an ‘antagonistic spirit.” How many things 
of this kind women have endured in silence; 
and yet Mrs. Caudle is a by-word and re- 
proach, I wonder if the gentlemen of the 
Boston press woul1 not repress the sneers 
and squibs about women in their papers, if 
we were to wait upon them and tell them 
politely and kindly that it is injurious to 
our young men and women?” 

“Try it,” said Marion, laconically. 

“Does it seem to you, ladies,” I asked, 
‘that such squibs and sneers are so many 
proofs of man’s superiority?” 








Mrs. Whiting threw back her handsome 


head and laughed. 

“They are a proof of the low tone of 
morality and the lack of courteous feeling 
so much to be desired in the world,” said 
Mrs. Gentler. 

“A proof that ‘it pays,’ it ‘takes,’ or 
‘makes a hit,’” said Mrs. Whiting. ‘Men 
publish newspapers, as a general thing, to 
make money; if they can do it by keeping 
up to a high standard they have no objec- 
tion to a high standard; but they generally 
resort to the lower style which pays better ; 
that explains the fact that so many men are 
better than the papers they edit.” 

“Task in all seriousness,” said Marion, 
“if the coarse jokes of commonplace men 
are worthy of notice? The men who get 
up such jokes are generally commonplace 
men, not hard-working, honest editors; the 
men who utter themon the platform are 
also commonplace. Your born orator, like 
your gentleman, never quite forgets the 
mother who loved and cared for him.” 

“Yes, refinement tells in every line of an 
article, as it does in every act of a person,” 
Isaid, ‘“‘but Mrs. Gentler and I are thinking 
of the influence on our boys and girls; there 
is my Don, who thought his mother a wo- 
man of ten thousand and altogether lovely, 
until he entered the High School; then came 
sneers and ‘just like a woman;’ it seems to 
me that the hurt is deeper than the surface; 
it detracts from the real helpful spirit, which 
is the true one for both sexes. Don needs 
me as a woman, as much as I need him, but 
the constant repetition of such foolish re- 
marks is calculated to lessen a woman’s 
power for good, and consequently that of a 
man. This spirit of mutual love, help, 
symputhy, and growth, is, I take it, the 
spirit which pervades our best society, and 
our best society mourns daily over the an- 
tagonistic and low tendency of public 
thought and expression.” 

“I want to say a word for editors,” said 
Marion, ‘“‘I know many of them, and re- 
spect them, and society is responsible for 
their short-comings to a certain extent. So- 
ciety will pay for froth, will have common- 
places, will read trash, and goods with fast 
colors are ready made to put on the market 
when there is a call for them.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Whiting, ‘‘and the 
good things which we see from day to day 
are decidedly encouraging. You can gen- 
erally tell a paper which is blessed with both 
a male and female editor; it is not only nat- 
ural but needful, since ‘we are so made.’ ” 

“Can we have the paper now?” asked 
Mrs. Gentler.” 

“Not until I look after my tea-rolls,” 
said I, “the gentleman who lives here is a 
trifle particular and we must be faithful in 
little things, you know.” 

When I returned to the parlor, the host 
had arrived, and with him came Mr. Gen- 
tler, Mr. Whiting, and Marion’s aged father. 

Mrs. Whiting was just preparing to read 
us a short paper,” I said, after greeting 
them; ‘‘shall we defer it until after tea?” 

‘By all means,” said the host, “if my 
head must swim, let my stomach be full.” 

“Is itso very intoxicating?” asked Mr. 
Gentler kindly. 

‘Simply a question of two halves making 
a whole,” said Mrs. Whiting. 

We decided to wait until after tea, then 
Marion drew out her striped stocking again, 
Mrs. Gentler took her tatting, the gentlemen 
made themselves comfortable in easy chairs, 
I darned my stockings, while Mrs. Whiting 
read :— 

“I never did like bitterness in either men 
or women; the cause of justice was never 
advanced by it; I do like sharp truths, and 
life is too short to heal the wounds made by 
bitter, untruthful words, but, when the boy 
at the peanut stand pops shells in my face, 
Iam not bound to submit meekly to the op- 
eration. If the shells take another form, 
and come to me in sneers and false state- 
ments through the press, or the private in- 
dividual, I still have sufficient self-respect 
to object. Ido most seriously and courte- 
ously object to the continued stories of wo- 
man’s‘‘extravagance,” ‘‘vanity,” and ‘‘weak 
nerves,” and when a minister of the gospel 
uses his high office for the low purpose of 
commenting on the number of buttons on 
our gloves, it may not be unseemly for a wo- 
man who has seen not a little of the world, 
to give the other side of the picture. When 
a gifted reader treats an audience composed 
largely of women to a ridiculous and over- 
drawn picture of a sick and nervous woman 
for the purpose of amusing them, I think 
it is quite time for some woman to object. 
If you mention extravagance, who so ex- 
travagant as your fine gentleman, with his 
horses, dogs, guns, cigars, billiards, sup- 
pers, lunches, wines, and yachts? If you 
mention vanity, who so vain as the man 
with a waxed moustache, a tinted cheek, 
and hair frizzled, or curled at the barbers, 
to say nothing of neckties by the box, per- 
fumes and dainty pocket handkerchiefs? 

“Ah, my lords, and gentlemen, you have 
held us up to ridicule for years in a public 
way, while we have had our quiet fun out 
of you. We have laughed over your at- 
tempts to deceive us, over your ‘‘cardamon 
seeds,” and ‘“‘pressing business,” and we can 
interpret the figures you have made in the 
Hymn-books and Prayer-books while we 
were busy with our devotions. Your cool 
estimate of yourselves makes a laughable 
showing by the side of our estimate of you. 


” 





Only the other day three pretty college girls 
threw down a paper in disgust, which con- 
tained an article on ‘‘Marriage” in which the 
writer tried to prove that ‘‘the young men 
could not afford it because women expected 
somuch.” Did it never occur to gentlemen, 
that the other side might be heard? It has 
been quite fashionable of late years fora 
wife to support her husband, but women 
did not inaugurate the fashion. It is very 
common for young women to return to their 
parents’ house, saddened and sorrowful, it 
was not their wish, nor did they counte- 
nance the utter neglect of home-duties and 
the devotion to others outside of the home. 
It is yet more common for girls who have 
been accustomed to lives of pleasure to give 
up all, and devote themselves to their fami- 
lies, while the husband gives up nothing, 
and seeks his own pleasure. The hard life 
of hundreds of women as wives, and the 
wretched provision for them as widows, 
deter many women from marrying. The 
educated young woman is too sure of her- 
self to marry for merely her board and 
clothes; life means more to her, and she is 
not so much in love that she cannot see the 
prospective butcher’s bills, or a life of hard 
work with very slight compensation and 
doubtful appreciation. 

‘“‘The stupidity of many men on this point 
amounts to absurdity; they think it is only 
necessary for them to speak, and some love- 
ly girl is ready to fall into their arms. Ed- 
ucated men are sometimes victims of this 
hallucination. Not long since, one of them 
stood near me and remarked that he ‘‘would 
marry Miss ——, if she were not quite so in- 
dependent and strong-minded.” When a 
mischievous cousin repeated it to her, she 
smiled and simply said: ‘‘Would he? How 
very kind.” That night, however, when 
she took down her beautiful hair and sat 
thinking on the side of her bed, her eyes 
flashed, and she exclaimed: 

‘Dolt, idiot, egotist, to think for one mo- 
ment that I would consent to be tied for life 
to such an animal—pah!” 

The girls were talking over the subject of 
marriage the other day, when one of the 
old classes had a re-union, and I was sur- 
prised to hear the good common-sense view 
they took of matters. Most of them were 
engaged in some active business either at 
home or outside of it, and they did not seem 
to hinge their happiness on any man. 

The class orator had just married, and 
one or two of the girls thought ita great 
pity that such a gifted girl should consent 
to give the best years of her life to a fussy, 
grumpy, selfish man. It does not look much 
like searching for husbands, does it? I am 
inclined to think that the ‘“‘coming woman” 
will expect rather more of a man than mere 
wealth or pleasing address; it is gradually 
leaking out that marriage, while one of the 
highest and holiest of relations, means pri- 
vations, self-sacrifice and care for the wo- 
man, with smiles, good food and a first class 
boarding-place for the man; it increases his 
liberty and diminishes hers; according to 
the rules, she must always meet her hus- 
band with a smile, and he—well, he is to do 
precisely as he pleases. As Mrs, Cumber 
says, ‘‘It is a thing to consider on.” 

I asked Mrs. Cumber, the other day, what 
she thought about fussy husbands. She is 
a plain woman anda friend, but she has seen 
a great deal of life in fifty years. 

“Thee knows I have seen some trials and 
some vexations, both with men and women, 
but the husband grows selfish and exacting 
almost without knowing it, and I tell thee 
the true thought of my heart when I say, 
that many a woman has been worried into 
a fever by a nagging, exasperating man. 
Overmuch cooking, overmuch sewing, and 
overmuch care of children, are just as sure 
destroyers as consumption and typhoid fe- 
ver, but overmuch fault-finding and too lit- 
tle praise weakens many a constitution and 
fills not a few graves.” 

‘‘Aunt Cumber,” said I solemnly looking 
in her placid face, ‘‘would you, if you were 
a young girl, knowing all you know now, 
marry any man?” 

“Thee knows I would mind nothing of 
work, nor shrink from any duty, but still it 
would be something to consider on, and, as 
far as I see now, I should not care to mar- 
ry; but men never know how much they 
try women, thee must understand that. We 
have kept the hurts covered, thee knows.” 

“Beautiful Aunt Cumber, with her silver 
hair and gentle face, who would think it 
possible for her to be ill-treated? but her 
dark days were black with trouble. 

“I learned something about fussy men, 
when very young, for people seldom notice 
children, and we had many families in our 
neighborhood where we ran in and out and 
enjoyed ourselves in our own fashion. I 
can remember hearing men scold their wives 
about toast, coffee, ‘‘dickies,” and ‘‘bos- 
oms,’’ and it was ‘‘borne in” upon me, at an 
early age, that shirt-bindings were always 
w1ong,and wives always grieved about them. 

“Once I witnessed a tornado, a regular 
outburst of wrath, and it was at our minis- 
ter’s. I had permission to spend the night 
with a little school-mate at the parsonage, 
and I thought it would be delightful, for 
our family called the minister a ‘‘saint on 
earth.” I don’t know whether that experi- 
ence has anything to do with my present 
gentleness for sinners, or not. His sermons 
and prayers were very dull, and very long; 








the grown people called them “edifying” 
and I looked up the word in the big diction. 
ary, and found it meant “‘to edify,” so | 
did’nt know any better, but I could not 
help wondering if the ‘Recording Angel,” 
whom my Sunday-School teacher told us 
about, had to write down all those long, 
hard words. My knees ached at night when 
he prayed, and I came pretty near falling 
asleep, but I hit my head against the back 
of achair and that waked me up. The 
minister’s wife used to help about breakfast 
and we children were down early. The 
minister was the last one in the dining- 
room, and he thought it was very cold and 
‘wished his wife would hurry up break- 
fast;” it had been waiting some time for 
him. He seemed rather cross, I thought, 
and put his lamp, a small fluid one, such as 
they used in those days, on the top of the 
stove. His wife asked him to please put 
it on the mantel, but he did not move, and 
as soon as she had put the muffins on the 
table she did it herself. He picked it up 
and put itback. She said—‘‘Children, you 
may take your places at the table,” and we 
did. Then Hannah, the kitchen girl, came 
in and uttered a frightened ‘‘Lord sakes!” 
and whisked off the lamp. Then the min- 
ister rose and seized it in a rage and asked 
her “to mind her business.” Hannah fled 
to the kitchen, but the vials of his wrath 
were poured out on his unoffending wife. 
We children sat back in our chairs and looked 
at each other; the wife sat white and stil] 
as marble, but the dangerouslamp was back 
on the stove. When his fury was spent, he 
sat down, ate his breakfast and went to his 
study, but not one word was spoken until 
he left, then the silence was broken by the 
wife, who said: 

‘‘Eat your breakfast, dears; you must not 
mind papa, he is very nervous.” 

‘‘Mamma,” asked my playmate, ‘‘would’nt 
he mind if you did so?” 

“Of course he would,” said her brother, 
with flashing eyes; ‘the would have all the 
old grannies in town pitying him, and she 
would be sent to an insane asylum.” 

“Children, that will answer; remember 
you are speaking of papa.” 

“I think they could never forget him; 
there seemed to be an uncomfortable odor 
and sense of ‘‘Papa” all through the house. 
I have seen several houses since, troubled in 
the same way. The lady is all grace, ele- 
gance and courtesy, until the husband ar- 
rives, and then she seems tremulous, nerv- 
ous and ill at ease, not quite sure of the 
mood of her beloved. I have several mar- 
ried friends, who dread to go home when 
they have been delayed for any reason be- 
yond the usual time, because they fear the 
scolding which is sure to greet them from 
their husbands. It is not amusing to see 
grown women and mothers of families as 
restrained and fearful as the child who 
plays on the way home from school. 

“Some of us who belong to societies en- 
gaged in charitable work, can point to wo- 
men who dare not remain beyond a certain 
hour ‘‘because my husband never likes to 
find me out when he comes home;” but the 
husband is out four or five nights in the 
week to Club and Lodge. Who questions 
hishours? What would be the result, if 
one did? 

‘One year, a little woman occupied the 
next room to mine in a fashionable boarding 
house, and her husband never seemed to be 
conscious of the door between. I often 
found her hugging her baby and wetting his 
curly head with her tears after the father 
had gone down town. And that very man 
was adored by other women, and called a 
“lovely disposition.” Another little friend 
once said : 

“Lhave given up going out, because it 
makes me unfit for my home duties—John 
is never satisfied with my efforts in society. 
If I laugh and chat, he wants to know ‘why 
I make myself ridiculous?’ if I am silent-- 
‘why don’t I act as if I had a little life?’ if 
I sing, he ‘never heard me sing so poorly;’ 
If Idance, ‘what possessed you to dance 
with that fool Jones?’ so, for the sake of 
peace, I avoid society and devote myself to 
my children.” 

‘‘Her testimony was given at a mothers’ 
gathering in her own house, where some 
twenty women met to see what they could 
do about organizing some useful entertain- 
ments for young people, and the majority 
of the ladies present owned, that they would 
be hampered in their work, if they resolved 
to do it, by the opposition of their hus- 
bands. I was proud enough to say that 
‘my husband would never interfere with 
my work, nor would I with his, but we 
often consulted each other concerning meth- 
ods.” 

Mr. Whiting here interrupted her long 
enough to mention that ‘‘he could not toler- 
ate a man who was so narrow and selfish as 
to oppose any work which his wife saw fit 
to engage in, for heaven knows we need 
more of Woman’s work in the world.” 

**Yes,” said Mr. Gentler, ‘‘and shelter, 
honor and encourage our wives as we may, 
their lives must of necessity be harder than 
ours. I was never ambitious to be a wo- 
man.” 

““Go on please,” said Marion, ‘‘we will 
discuss the subject when the paper is fin- 
ished.” 

‘I have agreat fancy for looking after 
tired and overworked mothers; it seems to 
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me, that it is all-important to keep the moth- 
ers of the race fresh, healthy and happy. 
| have made ita duty to visit the families 
of mechanics and clerks, or persons trying 
to live on moderate incomes. In nine cases 
out of ten, 1 find the husband strong and 
vigorous, and the wife permaturely old, 
saddened and overworked. Let me give 
one picture vut of many. I culled, not long 
since, around with a lecture ticket, on a wo- 
man inthe back street. She was formerly 
a teacher, and a person of greatenergy. I 
found her in a close kitchen, folding damp 
clothes for the next day’s ironing; her baby 
was tied in a high chair by her side; her 
eldest children were preparing their lessons 
in the adjoining room, and her husband was 
reading his paper in the family-room with 
an air of elegance and comfort, in dressing- 
gown and slippers. The little mother was 
quite sure she could not go. 

“Will never liked to have her out in the 
evening; he could’nt bear to tend baby, and 
the children must get their lessons.” 

“How long is it since you attended a lec- 
ture or concert?” I asked. 

“Two years,” she replied; “I am starv- 
ing for something of the sort, and it is Col- 
onel Higginson too, if 1 could only go!” 

“At last,after much coaxing and promises 
from Madge to mind the baby, the tired wo- 
man made herself ready. Will had opposed 
it, you could see plainly, and when she 
stood before him with her old-fashioned 
cloak on, and « bonnet she had made her- 
self,and gloves darned as her father’s daugh- 
ter had never darned them before, I could 
not help sighing for her and hundreds like 
her. 

“She kissed her baby a dozen times, 
charged Madge over and over about his 
wrapper when he went to bed, and then, 
with apitiful, pleading face, bent down and 
kissed the man who had promised to love 
and cherish her. He received the kiss with, 

“Remember now, Sue, if you are sick 
after this, don’task me to pityyou. I think 
you are too tired to go out.” 

‘She closed the door with a sigh, saying: 
“If you had sent the ticket I could not have 
gone; your presence gave me courage; but 
any sickness which may come to me in 
months, will be attributed to this dissipa- 
tion.” 

‘‘Would he have thought her too tired to 
go on folding the damp clothes? Would he 
have thought it too much for her to worry 
with baby all night? Would he have as- 
sisted her, if she had remained at home? 
It was a pleasure to watch her thin, intel- 
igent face during the lecture, but I bit my 
lips when I thought of her Will, attending 
lodge and society-meetings every week, 
while she toiled on alone. 1 thought of his 
nice, broadcloth suit, and of her made-over 
garments, and I grieved for men’s sakes as 
well as women’s. 

‘Another wife, who attended a concert 
after being deprived of every amusement 
since the first months of her marriage, ex- 
claimed: 

“The very sight of these faces is like 
music to me!” 

‘‘Because,” said I, ‘‘you are in the condi- 
tion where you can appreciate the words of 
Coleridge:” 


“IT need the sympathy of human faces 
To sweep away my deep contempt for all things.” 


“I might ada instances until you were wea- 
ry with hearing and I with writing, tut I 
forbear. Now gentlemen, what say you?” 

Marion’s father spoke first, in his calm, 
quiet tones—‘‘I am grateful,” he said, ‘‘for 
this other side; we have had one, qui'e too 
long, and I think we men can never do full 
justice to the fineness and delicacy of wo- 
men; you grow on so many sides while we 
grow on one ortwo. You are alert, sensi- 
tive and unselfish; we are slow, careless, and 
I must confess, selfish.” 

“I question much,” said Mr. Gentler, 
“whether it isa woman’s duty to keep si- 
lence, when her inner-self, her ‘God-given 
me’ is so outraged. It seems to me a mor- 
bid condition of society, and I, for one, 
find cause for gratitude when women con- 
sent to hold the glass up to us; it is thetru 
est help to both sexes.”’ 

“Half our blunders are blunders, and 
nothing more,” said the host; ‘‘we men are 
unconsciously selfish, unconsciously exact- 
ing, and, where women are concerned, de- 
cidedly stupid. This very morning a lady 
asked me to call on my way down town and 
tell a bit of good news to an invalid. I was 
manish enough to make excuses, and ask 
‘why’ and ‘wherefore’ and ‘could'nt she go 
herself?’ and ‘what sense was there in giving 
yourself so much trouble for people?’ This 
was the reply I received. ‘It seems cruel 
hot to tell the poor thing, when it will make 
her happy all day in thinking about it.’ 
Now I feel quite sure that my wife would 
have shown a better spirit, if I had made a 
similar request of her.” 

Suddenly a hand was placed over the 
speaker's lips, and the hostess moved that 
Marion be invited to read a paper in two 
weeks, and they all voted for it. 

“Well,” said Marion, ‘‘if you insist on 
my reading one, I shall invite Aunt Cumber 
to hear it. Ihave a wholesome amount of 
Tespect for these women who have reared 
large families, their lives are full of sound, 
Practical wisdom and the sermons they could 
Write would be a help to us all. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
said she, “nothing educates a woman like a 
baby.” Marion is a queer, good soul. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


WORLD'S 





International Exhibition, 1876, 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY FF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT heEcorp. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement, * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory o Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful — of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mitten: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal —— It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, ly24 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and forexchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 


BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we am now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them ene Ce ee over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Wholesale and retail prices re- 
duced after July 1st. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


‘ East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third from Fifth Avenue. lytc 








“as as ae 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif. 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 


ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 
Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mas. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
‘Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lov’ Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAI1 & &. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE WORK IB COLORADO. 


The Campaign in ( olorado was fairly be 
gin, on the Fourth of July, by an excellent 
meeting held at Colorade Springs. Mrs 
Cempbell read the Declaration of Independ 
erce, and applied its principles to women 
Bie was cheered and applauded by the au 
dience, who evidently approved both the 
document and the application made of it. 
There was music and a fine collation, and 
the day was celebrated worthily, at least in 
one place in the United States. We hope 
t receive fuller particulars of this meeting. 

KLewhere in these columns it will be 
sen how Mr. and Mrs. Campbell have set 
 emselves to the hard work of carrying the 
gospel of equal rights for women into all 
the high-ways and by-ways of Colorado. 
By a private letter from Mrs. Campbell I 
bive a glimpse at her spirit and work, 
which is too good to keep, and she will par- 
don me for an extract or two 

“We have now been at work two weeks. 
Fome of our meetings have been very en- 
couraging, and some pot so much so. But 
the meetings are only one feature of the 
vork we are doing. We stop along the way 
and search out the leading men in each vot- 
ing precinct, distribute the tracts, secure 
ihe names of those who will work at the 
polls on election day, and see that each man 
ias the right vote. We do more taiking 
sut of meeting than in meeting. But at ev- 
ry place where an aucience can be secured, 
we get the people together and speak to 
them 

’ We rode thirty-five miles yesterday, and 
arived here after sia o'clock in the evening. 
The notice of our meeting had only just 
reached the place, so, while Mr. Campbell 
was taking care of the horse, | filled out 
bills, before taking off my hat and duster. 
In fifteen minutes the bilis were being dis- 
tributed, and at eight o'clock | was speaking 

to a good-sized audience.” 

This is the way in which Mrs. Campbell 
coins success, when many others would find 
it far easier to accept defeat. But this is 
the way to convince and to win. 

Mrs. Campbell adds: ‘‘We are only a few 
miles from the snowy range, and expect to 
cross it on Tuesday or Wednesday, There 
are ten feet of snow in the guiches, and ice 
makes quite thick every nigh: there!" 

In a previous letter, Mrs. Campbell said 
that they had taken rubber blankets, so that 
when night overtook them where there were 
no houses, they could safely sleep on the 
ground. 

In this quiet but resolute way the Second 
American Revolution is being carried on. 
But there are men and women who cannot, 
in person, take part in this hard, active field 
service, who yet can hghbten its burden by 
supplying the money which will pay travel- 
ing expenses, print tracts, buy comforts, and 
make the work easier. Valuable contribu- 
tions to this end have already been made. 
But there is still need 

In acknowledging the receipt of two hun- 
dred dollars sent by ladies of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Dr. Alida C. Avery, President of 
the Colorado Woman Suffrage Association, 
said: ‘‘No money could have come more op- 
portunely.” The need is constant. If the 
Colorado Campaign there is to be a success, 
it must have means to make it so. Who 
will heed this appeal at once? 

Women are constantly making large do- 
nations for religious, philanthropic and ed- 
ucational purposes. It was women who 
completed the building of Bunker Hill Mon. 

ument. It is women by whom the Old 
South is saved. But all that Bunker Hill 
stands for, and all that saving the Old South 
means, appeals with even greater force to 
women, to help make, in Colorado, full ap- 
plication of the ideas and principles which 
hallow these, and which, established there, 
will spread everywhere. Better let contri- 
butions to every other idea wait, while 
every effort is made to establish equal rights 
for all human beings, to secure political 
rights to the only disfranchised class,—the 
Women. L. 8 
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ME. MOODY AND THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Boston Advertiser of the 12th inst., 
under the above heading says :— 

We have been requested to print the fol- 
lowing mdence. In doing so we 
beg to say that the statement which led to 
it was communicated by such authority that 





| papers, has been received, and my husban 











we were not at liberty to doubtit. The 
statement was as follows :— 

Mr. Moody wants the Women's Christian Temper 
ance ' nlon to change it« name to the Women's Evaa- 
gelical Temperance Union. It is said that when the 


ladies ark “Why?!” he replied, “So as to get rid of 
| your Unitarian and Universalist members.’ But that 
will rule out Mrs«. Livermore, our president,”’ said 
they Well, rule her out,” wasthe response; ‘she 


ent a Christian.’ 

The answer to this was given in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Moody, which we 
first observed in one of our New York ex- 
changes :-— 

NorTurie.p, Maes., Jane 26, 1877. 
Yours of the 25th, with clippings from 
asks meto 
As I heard the conversation from 


lear Sir 


anewer for him 


| which I suppose the statement is made, I am the bet- 


ter able to say that the article misrepresents what Mr. 
Moody eaid. He did not sayat any time that Mrs. 
Livermore is not a Christian. Furthermore, Mr. 
Moody never suggested that the name of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union be changed to the ‘‘Wo- 
men's Evangelical Temperance Union.’ The thought 
had never suggested itself to him, and your clipping 
is the first time the idea has come before him. 
Yours, very truly, 
Mars D. L. Moopy. 

To this letter of Mrs. Moody the secretary 
of the Union writes the following reply:— 
To the Editor of the Globe:— 

Sin.—Mrs. Moody's letter of contradic- 
tien, in the Globe of July 4, does not cover 
all the facts in the case, which are briefly 
these: During the progress of the revival 
Miss Frances Willard sought an interview 
in Park Street Church with the secretary of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and made this demand :— 

“I have sent for you to say that you must 
change the name of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union to the Woman’s Evan- 
gelical Temperance Union.” 

“For what reason ?” inquired the secretary. 

“So as to get rid of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists,"’ was Miss Willard’sreply. ‘‘You 
cannot go on with your Christian work un- 
less you do; but will be hampered by them 
continually.” 

‘We shall never make any such change 
of name,” was finally the reply of the sec- 
retary. 

“You will have to come to it,” said Miss 
Willard, ‘‘for Mr. Moody has already made 
arrangements to start another organization 
unless you do.” 

Miss Willard had similar conversation, at 
other times and places, with other ladies of 
the Union, refusing to speak at a temper- 
ance meeting in Malden at the same time 
with Mrs. Livermore, giving as the reason 
of her refusal, the fact that ‘‘Mr. Moody 
thought that she [Miss Willard] had already 
compromised herself by speaking at Tre- 
mont Temple on the same platform with 
Mrs. Livermore.” 

This debate concerning our Woman’s 
Temperance Union, its name and its presi- 
dent, went on for weeks. At last, to end 
the matter, a committee of two ladies was 
appointed to see Mr. Moody personally. We 
will not enter into the details of the inter- 
view. Suffice it to say that Mr. Moody re- 

veatedly charged these ladies ‘‘not to blame 
Miss Willard for the course she had pur- 
sued, as she had acted under his direction, 
or by his counsel.” And when they sought 
to convince him that their president is a 
Christian woman, his reply was: ‘“‘If Mrs. 
Livermore is a Christian, why don’t she 
come out and join the church?” These are 
very briefly the facts in the case, every one 
of which can be substantiated in a court of 
justice. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that 
we regret the publication of these disagree- 
able occurrences; but Mrs. Moody’s letter 
leaves us no other alternative. The head 
and front of our offending seems to have 
been that we have persistently refused to 
change our broad name for a narrow one, or 
to surrender our president on a sectarian 
issue. We aim to be a Christian organiza- 
tion; we utterly refuse to become sectarian, 
and welcome to our membership all Chris- 
tian women who will join us in our efforts 
to abolish intemperance. 

Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, Secretary. 
By order of the executive committee of the 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 

Massachusetts. 

Mr. Moody explains his position in the 
following letter: 


MR. MOODY’s ANSWER. 
Editor Springfield Republican:— 

In reply to your note asking what was 
said by me to give rise to the report that I 
had stated that ‘‘Mrs. Livermore was not a 
Christian,” I write to say that some of the 
members of the Boston Ladies’ Temperance 
Christian Union felt that they in their work 
had not been recognized by me as they 
thought their work deserved, and, further- 
more, were grieved that I had not encouraged 
co-workers with me to enter into the temper- 
ance work with them. I can see nothing 
that such a report could have arisen from 
more than the conversation held with the 
committee of ladies from this society to 
whom I explained my reasons for not co- 
operating with them. ° 

My strong belief has been and still is that 

the drunkard’s only hope is in a renewed 
heart, with new desires and strength from 
God to keep him. I have no faith in a sim- 
ple pledgealone. I believe the power strong 
drink has over a person cannot be broken by 
man’s will. It needs God’s power to help 
overcome this terrible appetite. Believing 
this, and seeing many cases that have been 
saved by reliance on God’s power, and many 
failures where trust has been placed in one’s 
own strength, I explained that I could not, 
with these convictions so strong, connect 
myself with any society, where there might 
arise opposition to what I consider the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel. Of course, 
to disagree on these points would only give 
rise to argument and endless discussion, and 
the real object of the society in this way be 
to a great extent defeated. 

By fundamental doctrines I mean Regen. 
eration—“‘Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Justification by faith—‘“By him all that 
believe are justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses;” 

Atonement—‘‘Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,” and the doctrine 
of the urrection of Christ. 


There was no feeling against any person 





either felt or expressed 


uring this or any 








— i 
other conversation in reference to the socie- 


ty, and | was surprised to find such a state 
ment attributed to me. which was as unjust 
to me as to the lady mentioned. If this had 
not been one among many other statements 
for which I am not responsible, I should 
have contradicted it immediately, but there 
being so many statements of things said and 
done by me, of which I would know noth- 
ing till I read them or heard of them from 
others, I have found as a rule it was better 
to take no notice of them. I write now 
only to answer your letter, and to repeat 
that I have never expressed to any one that 
I believed that Mrs. Livermore was not a 
Christian. 

My idea is that life is so short and the 
work to be done so great, and the workers so 
few, that our time can be better spent than 
in controversy. Yours truly, 

D. L. Moopy. 

Nortifield, Mass., July 6, 1877. 

In this letter Mr. Moody explicitly denies 
that he has ever said that he believes that 
Mrs. Livermore is not a Christian. But he 
says with equal distinctness, that he will not 
co-operate with the Mass. Ladies’ Chris 
tian Temperance Union because that body 
may possibly contain members who do not 
agree on what he considers the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel: 7. e. Regeneration, 
Justification by Faith, the Atonement, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. He also ex- 
presses his belief that no drunkard can over- 
come his appetite, except under the influ- 
ence and by the inculcation of these doc- 
trines. Taken in connection with the state- 
ment of Mrs. Barrett, and the condition 
which he sent Miss Willard to impose as the 
price of his co-operation; viz., the exclu- 
sion of Unitarians and Universalists by the 
limitation of the word ‘‘Evangelical,”’ it is 
evident that Mr. Moody is not willing to 
unite with a good Samaritan like Mrs. Liv- 
ermore in succoring the distressed inebriate. 

This type of sectarian bigotry is not new 
nor peculiar to Mr. Moody alone. But how 
much more manly and truthful it would be, 
if Mr. Moody would frankly say what his 
words necessarily imply —‘‘No one who 
does not believe as I do can be a Christian, 
and I will not work for temperance with 
anyone who does not accept the so-called 
Evangelical scheme of Theology.” 

We congratulate Mrs, Livermore and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union upon 
having defeated and exposed this sectarian 
conspiracy to narrow its platform and im- 
pair its usefulness. Let them appeal from 
Mr. Moody to One who has said:—‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God—” and ‘“‘thy 
neighbor as thyself; on these two command- 
ments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” 

H. B. B. 
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KITCHEN LITERATURE. 


We are living in an age of cook-books. 
One is no sooner announced, examined and 
accepted, than we hear of another in pre- 
paration, which promises to eclipse its pre- 
decessors. We shall soon have quite a lib- 
rary of kitchen literature. Already our 
cook-books are a score or two. 

We have put Miss Leslie and Mrs. Corne- 
lius on the top-shelf—their cookery-books 
are passé, They were long ago superseded 
by Elizabeth Miller, Gerritt Smith’s daugh- 
ter, by whose manual of cookery, entitled 
‘In the Kitchen,” we cooked for atime, ate, 
and maintained the sound body, without 
which the sound mind is hampered. 

This authority was by-and-by re-inforced 
by Marion Harland’s ‘‘Commonsense in 
the Household,” and Mrs. Senator Hender- 
son’s ‘‘Practical Cooking and Dinner Giv- 
ing.”” This last is one of the completest 
books of its kind ever published, for Mrs. 
Henderson has pursued courses of study 
with cooking teachers in America and Eu- 
rope, and she not only shows how to pre- 
pare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company 
with quiet grace and refinement, at break- 
fast, lunch and dinner, her directions being 
made more intelligible by illustrative engrav- 
ings. One can ‘‘fare sumptuously every 
day” by the aid of this cookery-book, pro- 
vided one’s purse is long enough, and one’s 
chef de cuisine intelligent enough to follow 
directions. 

“The Home Cook-Book,” published by 
the Chicago Home for the Friendless, was 
the next addition to our kitchen library. 
Already over eighteen thousand copies of 
this have been sold, forit is one of the most 
popular cook-books in the West. While we 
congratulate ourselves on the acquisition of 
these valuable manuals, and recall our he- 
roic wrestling with the bread and muffins, 
soups and preserves, of thirty years ago, 
which these comprehensive books would 
have assisted, another installment of cook- 
ery-books comes to us through the mail, and 
challenges our consideration. 

One is entitled ‘‘The Six Little Cooks, or 
Aunt Jane’s Cooking Class.” The recipes 
of this book are set in a story, from which 
we learn how ‘‘Aunt Jane” taught six little 
girls to cook, whose ages ranged from nine 
to twelve years, two hundred recipes being 
given in the course of the tale. The book 
is intended for young people rather than 
children, and will be very helpful to the 
cooking clubs of young girls, which are 
springing up everywhere, who meet weekly 
to initiate themselves into the art of practi- 
cal cooking, inviting their friends after- 
wards to feast on the dishes of their prepar- 
ation. 





The other is a cook-book of which we 
heard much while in the West last winter, 
and heard only that which was favorable. 
“Buckeye Cookery and Practical House- 
keeping” is its formidable title. It has been 
compiled from original recipes, and 1s the 
work of a mother and her two married 
daughters, all of whom are prominent Wo- 
man Suffragists, as are Mrs. Miller aud Mrs. 
Henderson, and patrons of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. All are notable housewives, 
skilful in every department of woman's 
work. One of the daughters, after her 
graduation from college, became the cash- 
icr of her father’s bank, and afterwards the 
book-keeper of her husband's establishment, 
succeeding in both positions. 

The cook-book was the outcome of a de- 
sire to help build a Congregational church 
edifice in which the trio were interested. 
The recipes were contributed by a wide cir- 
cle of friends and correspondents, with 
whom they were original, or by whom they 
have been practically tested and approved. 
The first edition netted the church about 

The second edition is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of fifty pages, contains one thousand 
recipes, is printed on tinted paper, substan- 
tially bound in muslin or waterproof, sells 
at $1.50, and contains very full and able ar- 
ticles on Housekeeping; Dining Room; 
Kitchen; Dinners, and How to give them; 
Marketing; Carving; The Sick Room, and 
Food for the Sick; Hints on Health; Beau- 
ty, and How to Preserve it; Table of 
Weights and Measures; a Cook’s Time Ta- 
ble; the Laundry; Medical, Floral and Mis- 
cellaneous Departments. The name of the 
author is attached to every recipe. No 
housekeeping and cookery book has yet ap- 
peared so complete and comprehensive in 
all its departments, and so well adapted to 
the purses and tastes of the million. 

The ladies who compiled the work are 
engaged in its sale. Their head quarters 
are at Marysville, Ohio, where they are 
busy packing, shipping, sending sample 
pages, circulars, &c. They employ large 
numbers of women as selling agents, to 
whom they pay a good commission; and, as 
the book sells readily, they have assisted 
not a few struggling women to the posses- 
sion of sorely needed means. One lady in 
Norwalk, Conn., has sold one hundred and 
two copies in a very few days. Any wo- 
man who desires to undertake the sale of 
this book, can obtain all needed information 
by addressing ‘Buckeye Publishing Co., 
Marysville, O.,” or ‘‘Minneapolis, Minn.” 
A liberal percentage is allowed on the sales, 
and the book is worth much more than the 
price asked for it. Mary. A, LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass. 

——_——_ o> 
WIDENING HER SPHERE. 





The Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph speaks 
of a number of women who have been suc- 
cessful in business operations usually car- 
ried on by men. The article mentions Mrs. 
W. N. Moore, of Joliet, manager of the 
financial department of the Joliet solar stove 
works; Mrs. Louisa McCall, director of a 
bank in that city, and the second female 
bank director ever chosen in the United 
States, Mrs. J. M. Bradley, of Peoria, being 
the first; Mrs. Sarah McIntosh, of Joliet, 
superintendent of schools of Will County, 
and Misses Perry and Martin, lawyers, of 
Chicago. To the catalogue the Pantagraph 
adds for Bloomington Miss Mattie Marble, 
who, during the war, accumulated a large 
fortune by the careful and successful man- 
agement of the furniture business left by 
her deceased father; Miss Georgiana Trot- 
ter, of the lumber-dealing firm of J.& J. W. 
Trotter, who is not only one of the shrewd- 
est of financiers but a leading member of 
the city board of education, and Miss Ray- 
mond, superintendent of public schools at 
Bloomington—a very successful educator. 
To this we might add the name of Miss 
Welch, superintendent of public instruction 
of DeWitt county, and Miss Whitside, of 
Peoria county, both leading instructors, 
recognized as successful in their work. 

oe 


A FIT APPOINTMENT. 





It is with a feeling of genuine pleasure 
that we have learned, and announce to our 
readers, that Dr. Cyrus Thomas, state ento- 
mologist of Illinois, has appointed Miss 
Emma A. Smith of this city as his first as- 
sistant. Besides assisting Dr. Thomas in 
his general work she will make special ob- 
servations and collections of insects in 
northern Illinois. The arrangement and 
division of the work were completed yester- 
day, at Bloomington, where Miss Smith 
went to meet Dr. Thomas. The latter was 
en route for Omaha, where he goes to enter 
upon his duties as one of the government 
commissioners to investigate grasshoppers. 
During his absence from the state, Miss 
Smith will act in his stead and will be prac- 
tically the Illinois State entomologist. Any 
information or specimens sent her, at Peo- 
ria, will be gladly received. This appoint- 
ment is one most eminently fit to be made. 

In addition to the above, which we clip 
from the Peoria (Ill,.) Transcript of a recent 
date, it may be mentioned that Miss Smith 
is Secretary of the ‘‘Peoria Society of Nat- 
ural History,” and author ofa valuable es- 
say, lately issued in pamphlet form, on the 
insect foes of our common shade trees. She 
has two marks of the true scientist, viz: en- 
thusiastic diligence in the pursuit of her fa- 
vorite study, and a very modest estimate of 
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her present attainments. M. H. G 
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WORKING FOR A PRINCIPLE. 


Not unfrequently it is said of this or that 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, “Why does 
she trouble herself about women’s voting? 
She hasa husband who is proud of her, good 
social position, the comforts and luxuries of 
life; why isn’t she contented?” 

Joseph Bonaparte once said to Madame 
de Stael, “‘My brother complains of you. 
He asked me yesterday, ‘Why does not 
Madame de, Stael attach herself to my gov- 
ernment? Does she want payment of her 
father’s deposit? I will give orders for it. 
Does she wish for a residence in Paris? I 
will allow it to her. In short, what is it she 
wishes?’ Madame replied, ‘The ques- 
tion is not what I wish, but what I think.” 
So with the noble women to-day who are 
asking for the ballot. It is not for their in- 
dividual, personal benefit; they are working 
for a principle—the freedom of women; the 
equality of the sexes; by that right, which, 
in this country, is the badge of equality and 
justice—the ballot. 

And, as no bribe could repress the thought 
of Madame de Stael, so will none silence the 
true women, who by adventitious circum. 
stances are provided with the creature-com- 
forts of life. They will continue to demand 
the political rights of their sex. 

If one woman dared to oppose the gov. 
ernment of a man who, as she said, “had a 
million of soldiers, millions of revenue, all 
the prisons of Europe, kings for jailors and 
the press for his mouth-piece,”—if one wo- 
man dared such an opponent, surely the 
friends and workers for Woman Suffrage 
need not be alarmed or disheartened by the 
kind of men who oppose it in our Legisla- 
tures, Pix Ciive. 











+. ——__ 
CHRISTIANITY VINDICATED-AN OPEN 
LETTER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


In the JouRNAL of June 28, 1877, E. Os- 
born L, Edholm, in an article entitled, 
‘‘And we wish her Goodspeed,” takes some 
time to communicate a secret to Miss M. 
G. Charlton, and therefore makes some 
statements which may well surprise her, or 
any person who possesses a modicum of in- 
telligence upon the subject. He volunteers 
the information that ‘‘man’s power and au- 
thority over woman are sustained by pas- 
sages of the Scriptures.” 

“We find,” says he, ‘‘on the second crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve—Gen. 2; 7—and af- 
ter the fall, or rather after the transition 
from idiocy to that of rational, thinking, 
modest human beings—that God gave man 
the authority of ruling over the woman. 
‘His will shall be thy will’ etc., etc.” 

It might be well to explain to this Scrip- 
ture critic that Gen. 2; 7 does not refer to a 
‘second creation” of man, but that the first 
part of chapter second, is clearly a repeti- 
tion of chapter first, giving additional facts. 

His definition of the fall is most refresh- 
ing. He seems to have had a personai ac- 
quaintance with Adam and Eve, and the 
ideas that God would give his new world 
into the dominion of idiots, and that an act 
of disobedience transformed these idiots 
into rational beings, are at once novel and 
profound. After the new light thus thrown 
on the old chronicle, one is, in some mea- 
sure, prepared to receive a new and original 
quotation from the same source; ‘‘His will 
shall be thy will;” we wish he had mention- 
ed the chapter and verse of this, as well as 
of the “‘etc., etc.” 

Still further, ‘‘All through the Scriptures 
we find this authority has ever been used 
and misused;” will the writer allow us to 
suggest that the Bible is a chronicle of 
things as they were, not of things as they 
ought to have been, and to inquire what 
state of things he would expect to find de- 
scribed in a truthful record? We suppose 
the writer had some idea of quoting the pas- 
sage, “Thy desire shall be to thy husband 
and he shall rule over thee,” which to 4 
careless or a prejudiced reader would nat- 
urally seem a sanction of man’s tyranny 
over woman; but, if he will compare it with 
some other passages, he will see that it 18 
not a command, but merely a statement or 
prophecy of the punishment which would 
follow her sin. Man becoming brutalized 
by sin naturally begins a despotism of phys 
ical force over his weaker companion. In 
the eighteenth verse the Lord says of the 
ground, ‘‘Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth unto thee.” But are we to suppose 
that the Lord is pleased with thorns and 
thistles? Are not deserts and waste grounds 
that bring forth thorns and thistles, the nat- 
ural fruit of man’s crimes and idleness? 
The Lord permitted a punishment to come 
upon both—on the man, labor; on the Wo 
man, pain and subjection. But is not mar 
justifiable and commendable in the sight of 
God in trying to lighten the curse of labor, 
and, if so, is not the same true of woman: 

God also said to Cain of his brother Abel, 
“Thou shalt rule over him;” and Christ 
said to his disciples, “One of you shall be 
tray me.” Do we suppose & command or 8 
sanction in either case? In the beginning 
the beauty and justice of the original desig 
are seen in the creation of man and — 
as equals; it was to them, not him, that | 

gave dominion over the earth and its living 
creatures; the world is slowly emerging 
from under the curse into the glory of t¢ 
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original divine idea—into the light of that 
kingdom in which ‘‘There is neither bond 
nor free, neither male nor female.” 

This brings us to the next point: ‘Wo- 
man is nota free agent in any Christian 
country.” Will the writer inform us in 
what heathen country she is anything but a 
slave, except in those districts which have 
been reached by the Gospel of Christ, under 
the heroic and self-sacrificing labors ef this 
same ‘malignant priestcraft?” One of the 
foremost and most striking results of the 
taking root of Gospel truth in any land is 
the lifting up of women. Now, will he 
please to consider whether this and the oth- 
er fruits of Christianity—educational and 
benevolent institutions by the thousand, 
tenderness and good-will to men, purity of 
life, and communion with the unseen and 
the Divine—can justly be said to spring 
from asystem of ‘‘superstition, ignorance 
and brutality?” 

When he has rid the world of the power 
of Christianity, E. O. L. E. would place the 
ballot in the hands of women. He could 
do nothing to bring the cause of women 
more into disfavor than to give the world 
the idea that it is arrayed against religion. 
He could do nothing so disastrous to it as 
to wound the Christianity which has given 
it birth and nourished it. Women have 
nothing so much to dread as the dominion 
of that sensuality and materialism which 
infidelity engenders. Itis the mighty hand 
of the Lord of Hosts, not the puny fingers 
of Infidelity, which will finally lead women 
into liberty, and most of us know and re- 
joice in this fact too much to feel anything 
but humiliation at such championship. 

Mary L. Grirrira. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe 
CO-EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


One of the latest issues of the Jowrnal of 
the Women’s Education Union, a monthly 
published in London, England, opens with 
an article on ‘*The Boston University.” 
Based apparently upon official publications 
it gives a very interesting and appreciative 
survey of the rapid growth and present con- 
dition of the institution. The writer, Mr. 
George C. T. Bartley, one of the two editors 
of the magazine, as we judge from the sub- 
scribed initials, thinks that the experience 
detailed ‘‘cannot but be most useful” to the 
friends and promoters of the higher educa- 
tion of women in England. He even goes 
so far as to say, ‘‘It would be a graceful and 
pleasant act, if some scholarship could be 
founded by England, and especially by the 
‘Union,’ for the Boston University, and, 
though this is a bad time for raising funds 
of any sort, we venture to throw out this 
suggestion to our readers.” 

In the latter part of the same (May) number, 
nearly adouble-columned page is given toa 
statement of the plans and work of the 
“Boston University Woman’s Education 
Society;” the same which, sume time last 
winter, was incorporated, under the name of 
the ‘Massachusetts Sociéty for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women.” 

The full name of the association whose 
organ is above quoted, is the ‘National 
Union for Improving the Education of Wo- 
men of all Classes.” It is of great influence, 
having as its President, Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne; 
as Vice-Presidents, His Grace the Archbish- 
op of Dublin, the Right Reverend Bishops 
of London, Exeter, and Manchester, the 
Dean of Westminster, and Earls and Count- 
esses and Right Honorables not a few. It is 
under the auspices of this society that the 
English ‘‘University Examinations” are 
held. Of late, especially since the recent 
opening of the medical degrees of Dublin 
and of London Universities to women, there 
are indications of more radical aims and 
demands than formerly. This may be a 
reason for the new interest shown in the 
oft-cited Boston University, as an ab initio 
and thorough-going representative of ‘‘co- 
education ;” of which the above quoted edi- 
tor says: ‘This university, perhaps more 
than any other, is interesting to this journal, 
as it represents so characteristically the 
feature of women students.” 

English society is notably conservative, 
but, a generation hence, neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge will have any instruction too 
good for England’s daughters. 


THE PURPOSE OF PRESIDENT HAYES. 


Colored representatives of various States 
recently addressed a letter to John M. Langs- 
ton, in which they say that, as no other col- 
ored men have been so pronounced in sup- 
port of the policy of the President, and as 
his published utterances contain some very 
explicit statements, they are warranted in 
the belief that he has assurances of the good 
intentions of the President toward the col- 
ored people, and they therefore ask him to 
State frankly whether their belief is well 
founded. Langston in a long reply says: 

, After reading your letter, while consider- 
tak its contents that I might make no mis- 
take in my reply, I called upon the Presi- 
dent, and, explaining the object of my visit, 








received from his own lips the most positive 
assurances that it is the purpose of his ad- 
ministration to secure by any and every le- 
sitimate means within its power and con- 
+ nes our protection, promotion and recogni- 
Jon. His words were plain, earnest and 
ve stactory, but as if determined to con- 

mee me beyond any conceivable doubt 








which might hereafter arise in my mind. he 
proceeded to tell me that his last official act 
for the day, was the appointment of M. W. 
Gibbs, Esq., of Arkansas, to an important 
office in his State; that he was then engaged 
in preparing a circular in which he directs 
the various office-holders of the general gov- 
ernment, am@ng other things, to observe in 
dealing with persons of our complexion 
making application for position under them. 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
of the Constitution in their spirit as well as 
their letter; and, continuing, said he had 
directed every postmaster and postmistress 
whom he had appointed in the South to see 
to it that the claims of colored applicants be 
duly respected, and that colored persons be 
appointed to positions in such offices. In 
referring to the appointment of postmistress 
at Louisville, Ky., he said that he had di- 
rected that, in organizing her office, she 
must have the colored citizens represented, 
and it is within my knowledge that a few 
weeks ago, when the Indian peace commis- 
sioners paid their respects to the President, 
he asked, among the very first questions 
which he put, whether any colored persons 
had been employed as agents and superin- 
tendents among the Indians, and whether 
there was any reason why such persons 
shonld not be employed, thus showing the 
drift of his mind on this subject.” 
oe 


COLOR LINE REVIVED IN LOUISIANA. 


A week ago the School Board of New 
Orleans had a proposition submitted to them 
through a committee of its body, relative to 
the separation of white and colored children 
in the schools. This proposition was so 
alarming to colored citizens, being an im- 
pending violation of the State Constitution 
and statutory laws, as well asa renunciation 
of direct pledges by the Governor, that a 
committee representing the wealthy colored 
people and more recently enfranchised citi- 
zens called on Gov. Nicholls, and through 
their Chairman, Mr. Aristide, reminded the 
Governor and his subordinates of the School 
Board of their sworn obligations to the Con- 
stitution and State laws, and his expressed 
duty as Chief Executive in the premises. 
The committee, representing $20,000,000 of 
real estate and taxable property in the city, 
besides a constituency of one-third of the 
native population, impressed its views very 
ably and forcibly on the Governor. In re- 
ply Gov. Nicholls asserted his disposition 
for non-interference with the School Board, 
and unwillingness to do aught to change its 
purpose. The colored committee then stat- 
ed its intention to oppose this flagrant viola- 
tion of distinctive pledges and constitution- 
al obligations, and left the Governor’s pres- 
ence determined to defeat and overcome the 
proposed violation of their rights. 

When it is remembered that the public 
schools of New Orleans have been common 
for the past ten years, and that even before 
the war classes of colored citizens had ac- 
cess for their children to the schools, the 
outrage of the proposed act is the more glar- 
ing. Indignation is a mild term for the 
feelings of this class of citizens whose rights 
are thus threatened. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN IN AUSTRIA. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—Please allow me to 
make a few comments on an article pub- 
lished in your last issue, written by Emma 
Brainard Ryder, M. D.,from Vienna, She 
writes: ‘‘Here the government places a def- 
inite price upon marriageable men; this the 
woman must pay to her future husband. 
Toa major in the service of the govern- 
ment, thirty to thirty-five thousand guldens; 
for a captain fifteen to twenty thousand, 
for a professor, the same amount; for a 
doctor twelve thousand guldens; and for a 
citizen without a title, less amounts.” 

This statement is fundamentally wrong. 
The government does not interfere with the 
private affairs of the citizens; every one 
may make his or her marriage settlement to 
his or her own satisfaction, and may select 
a partner with or without money, as he 
chooses. Only officers of the army and navy 
below a certain rank—I believe below that 
of a major—have to comply with certain 
conditions before obtaining a marriage li- 
cense. He has to prove that either he or 
his intended bride is in possession of a cer- 
tain income, independent of his pay, entire- 
ly unencumbered, and sufficient to maintain 
a family decently. Besides, he must be- 
come a member of the Army Widows’ 
Fund, in order to entitle his wife, in case of 
his death, to an annual pension, and he 
must be free from debt. This measure of 
the government is justifiable, as long as it 
is unable to pay its officers salaries equiva- 
lent to the demands of their social position. 
Dr. Ryder cannot possibly have had anoth- 
er foundation for her statements; her ex- 
tending the restriction to professional men 
and to citizens without title is, to say the 
least, very arbitrary. 

She further tells your readers that the wo- 
man ‘‘who wishes to purchase this desirable 
piece of property,” and her father, go from 
one friend to another, begging for contribu- 
tions to make up the necessary amount, 
and that ‘‘it is customary for all who de- 
sire to continue the friendship of the family 
to respond according to their means.” Let 
me assure you that such a proceeding is 
quite unheard of; evidently, although it 
might happen exceptionally, if adopted as 
a usage, it would undermine the very foun- 
dations of society. 

I would not have sent you this correction, 





were not your readers accustomed to find in 
your paper only the very best information 
obtainable, and were there not already too 
many exaggerated and erroneous reports 
afloat in this country concerning home life 
and Woman's condition in Germany, writ- 
ten by travelers insufficiently acquainted 
with German language, literature, customs, 
habits and laws. Now, German women as 
a whole, are not in a worse condition than 
their sisters in France, England and even 
in the United States, as impartial observa- 
tion cannot fail to teach. But it has be- 
come a doctrine, an article of faith with 
Americans, to believe that German women 
are the most miserable, wretched creatures, 
and that German men are monsters, treating 
their women a /a Bluebeard. 

I certainly desire to see my country-wo- 
men emancipated from the bondage which 
holds them disfranchised like others of their 
sex, to see them standing side by side with 
their husbands, sons and brothers, possessed 
of the same rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Thanks to Dr. Ryder for her well- 
meant efforts to this end. But she has 
selected very poor material for her labors, 
and she had better leave the task to the so- 
cieties of German ladies existing in Vienna, 
Pesth, and many German cities. They know 
what is needed first and where to begin the 
work; they have been very successful al. 
ready, and will, I trust, accomplish their 
object without the aid of American ‘‘mis- 
sionaries.” Hveo SPEIER. 

Boston, Mass. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Republican State Convention of 
Maine will be held in Augusta, Thursday, 
August 9. 

Last Monday evening Mother Stewart ad- 
dressed a very large audience, in Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

Governor Chamberlain is spending his 
summer vacation at his old home in West 
Brookfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, 
has sent to the homeopathic hospital a check 
for $10,000, and to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union a check for $5000, 

Mr. Gladstone’s definition of a Radical, 
as a man who is in earnest, is proved to be 
an imperfect definition, by the fact, that it 
would describe a bigot equally well. 

Seats behind the counters for the shop 
girls to rest upon, are among the women’s 
rights demands in Chicago. That question 
was agitated in this city some years ago, 
but the shop-girls were left afoot all the 
same.— Pittsburgh Dispatch, 

Salt Lake draws most of its converts to 
Mormonism from Great Britain. Upwards 
of seven hundred proselytes from England, 
Scotland, and Wales landed in New York 
the other day, and, when the women of the 
party were asked their opinion of polyga- 
my, not one of them knew what it was. 

Hon. Stanley Matthews makes a compre- 
hensive denial of all complicity in any bar- 
gain at New Orleans. He said to a reporter 
of the Cincinnati Hnguirer on Tuesday: 
‘You may say for me that I never made 
any bargain with anybody about anything 
at any time connected with Louisiana af- 
fairs, and all assertions to the contrary are 
pure inventions.” 

Louis Jacobs, Sr., 106 years old, attended 
last week, the golden wedding of his son at 
Vienna, Mich. The celebration concluded 
with a feast and a dance, in which the old 
man led off ina lively French dance, his 
partner being a beautiful French girl of six- 
teen summers. Jacobs, Sr., was twice 
wounded in the war of 1812, but still con- 
tinues frisky and well, and feels as if he 
could outlive another generation yet. 

In the University of Virginia, the gradu- 
ates in the ‘‘professional” departments— 
namely: of Law, Medicine, and Engineer- 
ing—amount to eighty-six per cent of the 
whole number. This isa most unusual pro- 
portion, and it points unerringly to the 
straitened means of our Southern people, 
showing that the very large number of young 
men attend the University, notto enjoy 
its academic advantages, but to fit them- 
selves for the active duties of life.—Norfolk 
( Va.) Landmark. 

A self-conceited gentleman, named Wm. 
H. Rosentengel, in The Western, for July, a 
journal of literature, education and art 
published in St. Louis, in a review of 
Deirdre exhibits his own imbecility by say- 
ing: ‘‘Were it not by this time a kind of 
‘open secret,’ that Deirdre was written by a 
gentleman of Edinburgh, I should imagine 
the author to be a woman, for the book ex- 
exhibits much of the weakness and incon- 
sistency that are apt to characterize Wo- 
man’s work;—I would not imply necessari- 
ly, but simply state the fact.” 

Whatever the motives which influence the 
prosecutors of the two busy Bs, Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant, they are simply pro- 
viding the pair with a handsome fortune. 
Mr. Bradlaugh said the other day that the 
present rate of sale of their little book was 
at the rate of a hundred thousand a year, 
and this was no fancy estimate. It is al- 
most impossible to procure a copy, not, how- 
ever, because people are afraid to sell it, 
but because the demand is so largely in ex- 
cess of the supply. They are sold at six 














‘ripe apple, worth in cash at least $60,000, 





pence, and Mr. Bradlaugh gets two pence 
upon every copy. 

A half sister of Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. 
Isabella Weld, widow of the late James 
Weld, and previously the widow of Samuel 
A. Eaton, a well-known watchmaker on 
Washington Street, has just died at Lynn 
field, Mass. 

Judge Thomas Russell comes from Vene 
zuela to inform us that a woman is even now 
superintendent of public schools in Carracas, 
and, the substantial basis on which it rests, 
the still more interesting fact that there is 
nothing in the constitution of Venezuela 
that prohibits Woman Suffrage. 

The London Echo says that it has been 
given to William Lloyd Garrison ‘‘to see 
the end of his labors in the spectacle of a 
Republic in which, if all men are not free 
and equal, they are equally free. His feel- 
ings may be envied, for, indeed, it is only a 
few who are allowed the privilege of sight 
from the Pisgah of a green and honored old 
age.” 

The steward of Vassar formerly employed 
a man as head cook, but recently a woman 
has been putin the place. Under the dynasty 
of the feminine cook the food improved, so 
that it was really twice as good as it used to 
be; but—we blush to relate it—she is paid 
only one-half as much as the man was. Now, 
if what she gave the students was only one- 
half as good as what he gave them, we could 
see the reasonableness of this reduction. If 
such things be permitted in an institution 
expressly for women, where can the weaker 
sex look for justice? 

Petitions to the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture from Frank W. Miller and thirty-seven 
other voters, and Amos $8. Foster and sev- 
enteen other voters (including seven of the 
nine clergymen in the city,) also from Mrs. 
A. W. Haven and eleven other ladies and 
Mrs. E. 8. Cushman Tilton and eighteen 
other ladies, of Portsmouth, asking that 
our State Constitution may be so amended 
that women may have the right to vote— 
have been presented in the House, with 
others similar from Concord and other 
towns. This amendment is bound to come. 
— Portsmouth (N. H.) Weekly. 

The famous order of President Hayes for- 
bidding officers in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment from taking part in politics, does 
not go to the root of the evil. Why not 
clear out a pack of worthless scoundrels 
who have long been eating out, by corrup- 
tion, its vitals, and put in only those men 
who will do their duty during business hours, 
for which they are paid by the Government; 
and also, when business hours are ended, 
work politically in the interests of good 
Government and temperance? It is not 
politics that disgrace the office-holder, but 
too many oflice-holders and oftice seekers 
have disgraced politics. —Henry II. Faxon in 
Quincy Patriot. 

Charles E. Roberts, alias Edwards, alias 
Henderson, was held in the police court at 
Lawrence recently in $1000, on a charge of 
enticing Lizzie and Mary Decamp, victims 
of the St. John fire, from an intelligence 
oftice in Boston, for domestics at Boxford, 
but actually for prostitution. After im- 
prisonment two days the older sister escap- 
ed, got assistance, and secured the liberty 
of the younger. Frank H. Bennett, an ac- 
complice, escaped to Boston, but his arrest 
will probably be effected. Unfortunately 
however, the penalties prescribed by our 
man-made laws for crimes of this character, 
of which women are the victims, are dis- 
gracefully inadequate. 

San Francisco is to have the first Wo- 
man’s Hotel. A fine new five story brick 
building has been built and furnished by 
the munificence of a private gentleman, 
who put it into the hands of business mana- 
gers, on the sole condition that it shall ‘‘be 
so conducted as to carry out the purpose of 
its establishment and pay running ex- 
penses.”’ Its circular informs us that the 
purpose is to have ‘‘a first-class house of 
moderate expense for respectable women of 
this city,” and for those, ‘‘living in the 
country and on the Pacific coast, whose du- 
ties, pleasures or business,” may lead them 
to visit the city. It is to be managed by a 
lady of experience. 

The Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, has had a prosperous history of thir- 
ty-four years. For a quarter of a century 
the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, located 
one-half mile distant, has had a like pros- 
perous existence. Recently the question of 
consolidation has been an obstinate ghost 
that would not down. On the 27th of June 
it came to a victorious issue. Thus the 
Ohio Wesleyan University has plucked a 


on the simple condition of making no caste 
distinction as against girls and to the advan- 
tage of boys. The victory was carried 
unanimously, and we look to it for a fresh 
impetus of enthusiasm.—J. H. Journal of 
Education. 

A Maryland correspondent writes us: 
‘We have nothing new to report in relation 
to Woman Suffrage. A few of us have 
been corresponding in regard to trying to 
organize a State Association, but it has 
come to nothing as yet. Our next Legisla- 
ture is likely to be anything bet a nopeful 
field of effort, as it will be nearly unani- 
mously Democratic and, judging from the 


nominations, the most corrupt we haye ever 
had. An effort in one or two counties to 
reduce the wages of women teachers below 
that of men in similar positions has totally 
failed. This is one point, at least, in our fa- 
vor.” 

Gov. Robinson, in vetoing the bill making 
women eligible as members of school 
boards, naturally takes advantage of the le- 
gal contradiction involved in the measure, 
which proposed to confer the right to be 
voted for upon those who have no right to 
vote. His remaining objections to the 
measure, a8 tending to push women into 
public life, will be received with respect, 
but the experiment, proposed in this bill, 
had succeeded so well elsewhere, without 
necessarily involving any concession to the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, that the 
Governor's refusal to allow it a trial will ex- 
cite regret. —N. Y. Tribune. 

In every agitation and revolution of the 
present season there seems to be ‘“‘a woman 
in the case.” Bismarck and MacMahon 
have become convinced of it, and now 
Trinity College is the same way of thinking. 
The students, the other day, went so far as 
to strike their colors at the command of the 
Hartford girls, whose complexions couldn't 
stand the “horrid” green and white. At 
their request blue and silver-gray were sub- 
stituted; but Helen didn't prevail this time. 
The champions of college tradition rallied, 
and the old standard is once more nailed to 
the mast, though the danger is not entirely 
over, 

The $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 taxes which 
rum caused the citizens of New York to 
pay were illegally drawn from their pock- 
ets. The laws of 1857 were stringent against 
selling liquor over the counter; these are 
the laws now in vogue. Ex-Judge Culver 
recently said: ‘‘We do not want new laws, 
there have been good enough laws for years 
on the statute books. What we want is the 
enforcement of our laws." He then related 
the history of the license laws and of the de- 
eision by the Court of Appeals. As a law- 
yer he wished to put himself upon record 
as saying that nota legal license had been 
granted in seven years, and every glass of 
liquor sold without a license made the deal- 
er liable to a fine of $50. Why did he not 
add: ‘‘No law against liquor selling will ever 
be honestly enforced until it has the votes 
of women behind it.” 

Wife-beating has never been an American 
vice and its general introduction isa luxury. 
which we can well afford to dispense with. 
Martin Griffin, who, recently, in Greenwich 
Street, knocked down his wife Mary Ann, 
and kicked her in the stomach, so that she 
may possible die, must be a big brute; and 
John Geary, who, in Tenth Avenue was 





found standing, axe in hand, over his insen- 
sible Ellen, must be a bigger brute than 
Martin Griffin. In both these cases, the in- 
juries are so serious that the examination is 
deferred to await the event. In England 
wife beating has become so common a crime 
as to arouse a good deal of debate concern- 
ing the proper penalty which should be in- 

flicted upon the men (so called) who are 

guilty of it. Its flagrant criminality and 
ingrained cruelty require no demonstration, 

and it is to be hoped that our courts will 

deal with it summarily and severely.—J. 

Y. Tribune. 

Hundreds of divorce cases are on the 
docket of jury-waived cases now being heard 
by Chief Justice Gray of the Supreme 
Court, and in these hearings many a terrible 
tale of sorrow is told. Yesterday a heauti- 
ful, refined and intelligent lady sought di- 
vorce from her husband, who occupies an 
important position in one of our large pub- 
lic money institutions, and she took the 
stand in her own behalf. Her story was 
told in modesty, and in language perfectly 
chaste, but with a sorrow so deep that the 
tears burst from her eyes at every sentence. 
Friends from the most cultivated circles of 
Boston were present to testify in her behalf, 
but the court was satisfied with her story, 
and ordered a divorce absolute, remarking 
that the cruelty here related was the most 
terrible and brutal which ever came to his 
notice. The libel was not contested. Bos- 
ton Herald. 

South Carolina is again asserting her 
right to nullify the acts of Congress in a way 
that will be likely to produce trouble. Judge 
Thompson P. Cooke, who attained a rather 
unenviable notoriety during the Hampton 
campaign, told a jury some days since that 
the act of Congress allowing the removal of 
trials from the State courts into the United 
States courts, in certain cases, was uncon- 
stitutional, and that he meant to disregard 
it. We do not think that this threat of the 


.| valiant Cooke will terrify the United States 


authorities to any great extent, yet it shows 
that neither the war nor the events that suc- 
ceeded it have eradicated the old heresy 
from the State in which it originated. The 
conflict of jurisdiction between the United 
States courts and the State courts of South 
Carolina, which Judge Cooke has invited, 
grows out of the attempt made by the Unit- 
ed States revenue officers to prevent the 
manufacture of ‘‘crooked” whiskey in the 
“up country.” The special agents and de- 
tectives whose duty it is to find the stills 
from which the untaxed whiskey proceeds, 
are engaged in a very perilous business, and 





many of them have lost their lives. 
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___ POETRY. | 
A HOUSEKEEPER'S TRAGEDY. _ 
One day as I wandered, I beard a complaining, 


And saw &@ poor woman, the picture of gloom: 
She glared at the mud on her doorsteps, (twas rain- 





ing), 
And thie was her wall as ehe wielded the broom: 
“Oh! life is a toll, and love is a trouble, 
And beanty will fade, and riches will flee; 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they double, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 
“There's too mach of worriment goes to a bonnet; 
There's too much of troning goes to a shirt; 
There's nothing that pays for the time you waste on it; 
There's nothing that lasts but trouble and dirt. 
“In March it is mud; it’s slash in December; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust; 
In fall, the leaves litter; in muggy September 
The wal) paper rote, and the candlesticks rust. 
“There are worme in the cherries, and slugs in the 
roses, 
And antes in the sugar, and mice in the pies; 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flier. 
“Ite eweeping at «ix, and dusting at seven; 
It# victuals at eight, and dishes at nine; 
Ite potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We ecarce break our fast ere we plan how to dine. 
“*With grease and with grime, from corner to center, 
Forever at war and forever alert, 
No rest for a day, lest the enemy enter,— 
I spend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 
“Last night, in my dreams, I was stationed forever 
On a bare little isle in the midet of the sea; 
My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept over me. 
“Alas, ‘twas nodream! Again I behold it! 
I yield; I am helpless my fate to avert! 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she folded, 
Then laid down and died, and was buried in dirt! 
—Exrchange. 
*>e-.- 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 
{At the Woodstock, Conn.. celebration, at Henry 


en's residence, July 4,Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
— re his poem, offered the following sen- 
ment: 








The Ship of State! Above her, skies are blue. 
But still she rocks a little, it is true, 

And there are passengers whore faces white 
Show they don't feel as happy as they might; 
Yet on the whole her crew are quite content, 
Since its wild fury the typhoon has spent, 

And willing, if her pilot thinks it best, 

To head a little nearer south by west. 

And thus they feel: The ship came too near wreck 
In the long quarrel for the quarter deck. 

Now, when she glides serenely on her way,— 
The shallows past where dread explosives lay,— 
The stiff obstructive’s churlish game to try: 
Let sleeping dogs and still torpedoes lie! 

And so I give you all The Ship of State! 
Freedom's last venture is her priceless freight; 
God speed her, keep her, bless her while she steers 
Amid the breakers of the ded years. 

Lead her through danger’s paths with even keel 
And guide the honest hand that holds her wheel. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


FUSSY HUSBANDS. 


BY KATE TRUE. 





As a general thing, the women of our 
town ure a good-natured, easy-going class, 
and disposed to be useful. Lately, how- 
ever, several of our ‘‘leading spirits,” as 
our doctor calls them, have been feeling a 
little annoyed by remarks made during the 
lecture season. 

It may seem astonishing, but every speaker 
or reader, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, hus seen fit to say something either 
directly or indirectly by no means compli- 
mentary to women. The readers have 
given us sketches of nervous, fussy wives, 
to the great delight of the boys, who never 
fail to applaud such articles., but did not 
seem to hear the words of a distinguished 
lecturer from Boston, who paid women a 
merited tribute. 

His words seemed, however, to act like 
a powerful tonic on the women, for they 
roused the “leading spirits,” who had 
nearly decided not to make much effort in 
the future, but to let the world wag on in its 
own way. 

One day Mrs. Gentler, the minister’s wife, 
came in and said that ‘‘if it was quite con- 
venient, she would sit awhile; otherwise she 
would not.” We agreed long ago to speak 
the truth to each other, so I simply said that 
it was mending-afternoon, and if she would 
Stay it would give me great pleasure, for 
we could talk and mend and mend and talk. 

*‘And now before we begin, let me send a 
note to Marion, and insist on her presence, 
for Mrs. Whiting is coming here to read me 

alittle paper she has been writing for the 
‘Progress.’ ”’ 

The note was sent, and Marion, like a 
good woman, came at once, and met Mrs. 
Whiting on the door-step. Both ladies are 
“Jeading spirits,” and Marion B. has writ- 
ten every one of the books on that long 
shelf in thelibrary. ‘‘What is to be done?” 
said she, as she sat down and pulled out her 
knitting-work, a blue and grey striped 
stocking for one of her nephews. 

“Mrs. Gentler has a question to ask, and 
Mrs. Whiting a paper to read.” 

“Good,” said Marion; ‘I am ina suitable 
frame for listening.” 

**You all noticed,” said Mrs. Gentler, in 
her musical voice, ‘‘the uproarious applause 
when a certain reader gave us an absurd 
version of a nervous wife; did you also 
notice the absence of any applause when a 
certain lecturer paid a glowing tribute to 
our sex?” 

“Of course we did,” said Mrs. Whiting, 
in her bright, jolly way. ‘Not a boot-heel 
touched the floor, nor a hand moved. When 
I asked my other self how it happened, 
what do you think he said?—‘Hebrew, to 
most of them.’” 


‘that we have a fair test of the quality of 
an audience, when satire and exaggeration 
are received with delight, and noble senti- 
ments are passed by unnoticed?” 

“No,” said Marion, ‘‘only a test of the 
noisy portion.” 

“I wish we could devise some way 
of showing our pleasure without being ex- 
amined critically by our neighbors,” said 
Mrs. Whiting. ‘The other evening I went 
to hear the ‘‘Cecilia Ladies,” and the ren- 
dering of one passage cheered me so much 
that I clapped in the most enthusiastic man- 
ner, whereupon two gentlemen opposite 
looked at me in surprise.” 

“But you didn’t mind,” said Marion; ‘‘you 
only felt the music and wished to tell the 
singers that you appreciated their hard 
study.” 

“I minded, and I didn’t mind,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘it wasn’t pleasant to enthuse to 
such an extent as to destroy a new pair of 
kid gloves, and then be frowned upon.” 

Mrs. Whiting has a droll way of hiding 
her real feelings under nonsense, but we 
understand her. 

‘I most earnestly wish,” said Mrs. Gent- 
ler, ‘‘that a more delicate appreciation of 
our feelings would deter men from saying 
and doing such things; we should feel un- 
happy to sit, evening after evening, and lis- 
ten to sneering or satirical remarks concern- 
ing our husbands and brothers. It hurts 
me to fee) that this spirit increases, and its 
effect is most injurious on our young peo- 
ple. Daisy asked me, when she came home 
the other night, if women were always to 
be talked about and fibbed about in public.” 

“Turn about and give thema dose of 
their own medicine,” said Mrs. Whiting; 
‘people will use you for a target just as 
long as you will consent to be used.” 
‘Then you will be called ‘strong-minded,’ 
or ‘spiteful,’ ” said I. 

*‘Nonsense!” said Marion; ‘‘better that 
than ‘silly,’ or ‘weak.’ We all know that 
it requires three women to carry one man 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

“How so?” 

*‘Why, the mother who bears and rears 
him, the other mother who bears and rears 
a wife for him, and the wife. Sometimes 
one man has two or three wives, you know; 
then it takes more than three.” 

Mrs. Whiting laughed. ‘If we did not 
know, Marion B., that your life is, and has 
been, devoted to the ‘sect,’ we might think 
you sarcastic.” 

*‘An old maid’s mission,” said Marion, 
pleasantly, ‘‘is to care for every other wo- 
man’s husband and children, because one 
especial man is not her property. Only 
yesterday I was obliged to tell Mr. Gentler 
he had gone out without his hat, as Mrs. 
Gentler was not near to remind him.’’ 

‘‘We all know,” said I, “that every good 

woman loves and respects some good man, 
whether he be father, husband, son, brother, 
or nephew.” 
“Precisely,” said Mrs. Whiting, ‘‘and 
that makes their black ingratitude all the 
blacker; because one woman has the fidgets 
and talks about burglars, or fancies the 
baby sick, why must her weakness be pa- 
raded, and nothing said of the hundreds 
who neither fidget nor worry? 

“Did you ever heara public reader or 
speaker say anything about ‘Fussy Hus- 
bands,’ or ‘Nervous Men?’ and who would 
applaud if they did?” 

“If he did he would receive a notice 
from his Lecture Bureau to cancel all en- 
gagements at once,” said Marion. ‘The 
first article I sent to a certain periodical, I 
chanced to sign my initials, and received 
in reply a letter addressed, ‘Dear Sir,’ with 
a check for fifty dollars and a request for 
something else; I replied, undeceiving them 
as to the sex, and enclosed another article; 
for that, although equally long, and as I 
thought, far better, I received only twenty- 
five dollars, with the remark, ‘‘This is our 
usual price for ladies.” 

“I know something worse than that,” 
said Mrs. Whiting; ‘‘A clergyman’s widow 
of my acquaintance wrote stories for a long 
time for a certain man who is reputed to 
be quite a saint, and doesn’t live in Boston. 
He sent her pretty compliments in reply, 
and published them; at length she ventured 
to ask for her money, and no answer came, 
but months afterward, one of her children 
brought home a Sunday School book, con- 
taining those very stories published and 
claimed by this excellent man over his own 
signature.” 

Mrs. Whiting rose as she spoke and 
handed usa book from one of the library 

shelves, ‘‘There,” said she, ‘‘is his name, 


script of some of the stories.” 

“This is terrible,” said Mrs. Gentler, with 
a sigh; ‘‘and yet we are accused of showing 
an ‘antagonistic spirit.’ How many things 
of this kind women have endured in silence: 
and yet Mrs. Caudle is a by-word and re- 
proach, I wonder if the gentlemen of the 
Boston press would not repress the sneers 
and squibs about women in their papers, if 
we were to wait upon them and tell them 
politely and kindly that it is injurious to 
our young men and women?” 

“Try it,” said Marion, laconically. 

“Does it seem to you, ladies,” I asked, 
“that such squibs and sneers are so many 
proofs of man’s superiority?” 





“Don’t you think,” asked Mrs. Gentler, 


Mrs. Whiting threw back her handsome 


and if you like I will show you the menu- 





head and laughed. 

“They are a proof of the low tone of 
morality and the lack of courteous feeling 
so much to be desired in the world,” said 
Mrs. Gentler. 

“A proof that ‘it pays.’ it ‘takes,’ or 
‘makes a hit,’” said Mrs. Whiting. ‘Men 
publish newspapers, as a general thing, to 
make money; if they can do it by keeping 
up to a high standard they have no objec- 
tion to a high standard; but they generally 
resort to the lower style which pays better ; 
that explains the fact that so many men are 
better than the papers they edit.” 

‘Task in all seriousness,” said Marion, 
‘if the coarse jokes of commonplace men 
are worthy of notice? The men who get 
up such jokes are generally commonplace 
men, not hard-working, honest editors; the 
men who utter them on the platform are 
also commonplace. Your born orator, like 
your gentleman, never quite forgets the 
mother who loved and cared for him.” 

“Yes, refinement tells in every line of an 
article, as it does in every act of a person,” 
I said, ‘‘but Mrs. Gentler and I are thinking 
of the influenceon our boys and girls; there 
is my Don, who thought his mother a wo- 
man of ten thousand and altogether lovely, 
until he entered the High School; then came 
sneers and ‘just like a woman;’ it seems to 
me that the hurt is deeper than the surface ; 
it detracts from the real helpful spirit, which 
is the true one for both sexes. Don needs 
me as &@ woman, as much asI need him, but 
the constant repetition of such foolish re- 
marks is calculated to lessen a woman's 
power for good, and consequently that of a 
man. This spirit of mutual love, help, 
sympathy, and growth, is, I take it, the 
spirit which pervades our best society, and 
our best society mourns daily over the an- 
tagonistic and low tendency of public 
thought and expression.” 

“I want to say a word for editors,” said 
Marion, “I know many of them, and re- 
spect them, and society is responsible for 
their short-comings to a certain extent. So- 
ciety will pay for froth, will have common- 
places, will read trash, and goods with fast 
colors are ready made to put on the market 
when there is a call for them.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Whiting, ‘‘and the 
good things which we see from day to day 
are decidedly encouraging. You can gen- 
erally tell a paper which is blessed with both 
a male and female editor; it is not only nat- 
ural but needful, since ‘we are so made.’ ” 

“Can we have the paper now?” asked 
Mrs. Gentler.” 

“Not until I look after my tea-rolls,” 
said I, ‘‘the gentleman who lives here is a 
trifle particular and we must be faithful in 
little things, you know.” 

When I returned to the parlor, the host 
had arrived, and with him came Mr. Gen- 
tler, Mr. Whiting, and Marion’s aged father. 

Mrs. Whiting was just preparing to read 
us a short paper,” I said, after greeting 
them; ‘‘shall we defer it until after tea?” 

“By all means,” said the host, ‘if my 
head must swim, let my stomach be full.” 

‘Is itso very intoxicating?” asked Mr. 
Gentler kindly. 

“Simply a question of two halves making 
a whole,” said Mrs. Whiting. 

We decided to wait until after tea, then 
Marion drew out her striped stocking again, 
Mrs. Gentler took her tatting, the gentlemen 
made themselves comfortable in easy chairs, 
I darned my stockings, while Mrs. Whiting 
read :— 

“T never did like bitterness in either men 
or women; the cause of justice was never 
advanced by it; Ido like sharp truths, and 
life is too short to heal the wounds made by 
bitter, untruthfdl words, but, when the boy 
at the peanut stand pops shells in my face, 
Iam not bound to submit meekly to the op- 
eration. If the shells take another form, 
and come to me in sneers and false state- 
ments through the press, or the private in- 
dividual, I still have sufficient self-respect 
to object. Ido most seriously and courte- 
ously object to the continued stories of wo- 
man’s‘‘extravagance,” ‘‘vanity,” and ‘‘weak 
nerves,” and when a minister of the gospel 
uses his high office for the low purpose of 
commenting on the number of buttons on 
our gloves, it may not be unseemly for a wo- 
man who has seen not a little of the world, 
to give the other side of the picture. When 
a gifted reader treats an audience composed 
largely of women to a ridiculous and over- 
drawn picture of a sick and nervous woman 
for the purpose of amusing them, I think 
it is quite time for some woman to object. 
If you mention extravagance, who so ex- 
travagant as your fine gentleman, with his 
horses, dogs, guns, cigars, billiards, sup- 
pers, lunches, wines, and yachts? If you 
mention vanity, who so vain as the man 
with a waxed moustache, a tinted cheek, 
and hair frizzled, or curled at the barbers, 
to say nothing of neckties by the box, per- 
fumes and dainty pocket handkerchiefs? 

‘‘Ah, my lords, and gentlemen, you have 
held us up to ridicule for years in a public 
way, while we have had our quiet fun out 
of you. We have laughed over your at- 
tempts to deceive us, over your ‘‘cardamon 
seeds,” and ‘‘pressing business,” and we can 
interpret the figures you have made in the 
Hymn-books and Prayer-books while we 
were busy with our devotions. Your cool 
estimate of yourselves makes a laughable 
showing by the side of our estimate of you. 





Only the other day three pretty college girls 
threw down a paper in disgust, which con- 
tained an article on ‘‘Marriage” in which the 
writer tried to prove that ‘‘the young men 
could not afford it because women expected 
so much.” Did it never occurto gentlemen, 
that the other side might be heard? It has 
been quite fashionable of late years fora 
wife to support her husband, but women 
did not inaugurate the fashion. It is very 
common for young women to return to their 
parents’ house, saddened and sorrowful, it 
was not their wish, nor did they counte- 
nance the utter neglect of home-duties and 
the devotion to others outside of the home. 
It is yet more common for girls who have 
been accustomed to lives of pleasure to give 
up all, and devote themselves to their fami- 
lies, while the husband gives up nothing, 
and seeks his own pleasure. The hard life 
of hundreds of women as wives, and the 
wretched provision for them as widows, 
deter many women from marrying. The 
educated young woman is too sure of her- 
self to marry for merely her board and 
clothes; life means more to her, and she is 
not so much in love that she cannot see the 
prospective butcher’s bills, or a life of hard 
work with very slight compensation and 
doubtful appreciation. 

‘The stupidity of many men on this point 
amounts to absurdity; they think it is only 
necessary for them to speak, and some love- 
ly girl is ready to fall into their arms. Ed- 
ucated men are sometimes victims of this 
hallucination. Not long since, one of them 
stood near me and remarked that he ‘‘would 
marry Miss ——, if she were not quite so in- 
dependent and strong-minded.” When a 
mischievous cousin repeated it to her, she 
smiled and simply said: ‘*‘Would he? How 
very kind.” That night, however, when 
she took down her beautiful hair and sat 
thinking on the side of her bed, her eyes 
flashed, and she exclaimed: 

‘Dolt, idiot, egotist, to think for one mo- 
ment that I would consent to be tied for life 
to such an animal—pah!”’ 

The girls were talking over the subject of 
marriage the other day, when one of the 
old classes had a re-union, and I was sur- 
prised to hear the good common-sense view 
they took of matters. Most of them were 
engaged in some active business either at 
home or outside of it, and they did not seem 
to hinge their happiness on any man. 

The class orator had just married, and 
one or two of the girls thought ita great 
pity that such a gifted girl should consent 
to give the best years of her life to a fussy, 
grumpy, selfish man. It does not look much 
like searching for husbands, does it? I am 
inclined to think that the ‘“‘coming woman” 
will expect rather more of a man than mere 
wealth or pleasing address; it is gradually 
leaking out that marriage, while one of the 
highest and holiest of relations, means pri- 
vations, self-sacrifice and care for the wo- 
man, with smiles, good food and a first class 
boarding-place for the man; it increases his 
liberty and diminishes hers; according to 
the rules, she must always meet her hus- 
band with a smile, and he—well, he is to do 
precisely as he pleases. As Mrs. Cumber 
says, ‘‘It is a thing to consider on.” 

I asked Mrs. Cumber, the other day, what 
she thought about fussy husbands. She is 
a plain woman and a friend, but she has seen 
a great deal of life in fifty years. 

“Thee knows I have seen some trials and 
some vexations, both with men and women, 
but the husband grows selfish and exacting 
almost without knowing it, and I tell thee 
the true thought of my heart when I say, 
that many a woman has been worried into 
a fever by a nagging, exasperating man. 
Overmuch cooking, overmuch sewing, and 
overmuch care of children, are just as sure 
destroyers as consumption and typhoid fe- 
ver, but overmuch fault-finding and too lit- 
tle praise weakens many a constitution and 
fills not a few graves.” 

“‘Aunt Cumber,” said I solemnly Jooking 
in her placid face, ‘‘would you, if you were 
a young girl, knowing all you know now, 
marry any man?” 

“Thee knows I would mind nothing of 
work, nor shrink from any duty, but still it 
would be something to consider on, and, as 
far as I see now, I should not care to mar- 
ry; but men never know how much they 
try women, thee must understand that. We 
have kept the hurts covered, thee knows.” 

‘Beautiful Aunt Cumber, with her silver 
hair and gentle face, who would think it 
possible for her to be ill-treated? but her 
dark days were black with trouble. 

“TI learned something about fussy men, 
when very young, for people seldom notice 
children, and we had many families in our 
neighborhood where we ran in and out and 
enjoyed ourselves in our own fashion. I 
can remember hearing men scold their wives 
about toast, coffee, ‘‘dickies,” and ‘‘bos- 
oms,” and it was ‘‘borne in” upon me, at an 
early age, that shirt-bindings were always 
wiong,and wives always grieved about them. 

“Once I witnessed a tornado, a regular 
outburst of wrath, and it was at our minis- 
ter’s. I Had permission to spend the night 
with a little school-mate at the parsonage, 
and I thought it would be delightful, for 
our family called the minister a ‘saint on 
earth.” I don’t know whether that experi- 
ence has anything to do with my present 
gentleness for sinners, or not. His sermons 
and prayers were very dull, and very long; 


cS 
————— 


the grown people called them “edifying” 
and I looked up the word in the big diction. 
ary, and found it meant “‘to edify,” so | 
did'nt know any better, but I could not 
help wondering if the ‘Recording Angel,” 
whom my Sunday-School teacher told us 
about, had to write down all those long, 
hard words. My knees ached at night when 
he prayed, and I came pretty near falling 
asleep, but I hit my head against the back 
of achair and that waked me up. The 
minister's wife used to help about breakfast 
and we children were down early. The 
minister was the last one in the dining. 
room, and he thought it was very cold and 
“‘wished his wife would hurry up break. 
fast;” it had been waiting some time for 
him. He seemed rather cross, I thought, 
and put his lamp, a small fluid one, such as 
they used in those days, on the top of the 
stove. His wife asked him to please put 
it on the mantel, but he did not move, and 
as soon as she had put the muffins on the 
table she did it herself. He picked it up 
and put itback. She said—‘Children, you 
may take your places at the table,” and we 
did. Then Hannah, the kitchen girl, came 
in and uttered a frightened ‘‘Lord sakes!” 
and whisked off the lamp. Then the min- 
ister rose and seized it in a rage and asked 
her ‘‘to mind her business.” Hannah fled 
to the kitchen, but the vials of his wrath 
were poured out on his unoffending wife. 
We children sat back in our chairs and looked 
at each other; the wife sat white and still 
as marble, but the dangerous lamp was back 
on the stove. When his fury was spent, he 
sat down, ate his breakfast and went to his 
study, but not one word was spoken until 
he left, then the silence was broken by the 
wife, who said: 

‘Eat your breakfast, dears; you must not 
mind papa, he is very nervous.” 

‘“‘Mamma,” asked my playmate, ‘‘would’nt 
he mind if you did so?” 

“Of course he would,” said her brother, 
with flashing eyes; ‘‘he would have all the 
old grannies in town pitying him, and she 
would be sent to an insane asylum.” 

“Children, that will answer; remember 
you are speaking of papa.” 

“T think they could never forget him; 
there seemed to be an uncomfortable odor 
and sense of ‘‘Papa” all through the house. 
I have seen several houses since, troubled in 
the same way. The lady is all grace, ele- 
gance and courtesy, until the husband ar- 
rives, and then she seems tremulous, nerv- 
ous and ill at ease, not quite sure of the 
mood of her beloved. I have several mar- 
ried friends, who dread to go home when 
they have been delayed for any reason be- 
yond the usual time, because they fear the 
scolding which is sure to greet them from 
their husbands. It is not amusing to see 
grown women and mothers of families as 
restrained and fearful as the child who 
plays on the way home from school. 

“Some of us who belong to societies en- 
gaged in charitable work, can point to wo- 
men who dare not remain beyond a certain 
hour ‘‘because my husband never likes to 
find me out when he comes home;” but the 
husband is out four or five nights in the 
week to Club and Lodge. Who questions 
hishours? What would be the result, if 
one did? 

“One year, a little woman occupied the 
next room to mine in a fashionable boarding 
house, and her husband never seemed to be 
conscious of the door between. I often 
found her hugging her baby and wetting his 
curly head with her tears after the father 
had gone down town. And that very man 
was adored by other women, and called a 
“lovely disposition.” Another little friend 
once said : . 

“T have given up going out, because it 
makes me unfit for my home duties—John 
is never satisfied with my efforts in society. 
If I laugh and chat, he wants to know ‘why 
I make myself ridiculous?’ if Iam silent-— 
‘why don’t I act as if I had a little life if 
I sing, he ‘never heard me sing so poorly; 
If Idance, ‘what possessed you to dance 
with that fool Jones? so, for the sake of 
peace, I avoid society and devote myself to 
my children.” : 

“Her testimony was given at a mothers 
gathering in her own house, where some 
twenty women met to see what they could 
do about organizing some useful entertain- 
ments for young people, and the majority 
of the ladies present owned, that they would 
be hampered in their work, if they resolved 
to do it, by the opposition of theit hus- 
bands. I was proud enough to say that 
“my husband would never interfere with 
my work, nor would I with his, but we 
often consulted each other concerning meth- 
ods.” 

Mr. Whiting’ here interrupted her long 
enough to mention that ‘‘he could not toler- 
ate a man who was so narrow and selfish as 
to oppose any work which his wife saw fit 
to engage in, for heaven knows we ® 
more of Woman’s work in the world. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gentler, “and shelter, 
honor and encourage our wives as we may, 
their lives must of necessity be harder than 
ours. I was never ambitious to be a Wo 
man.” . 

“Go on please,” said Marion, “we will 
discuss the subject when the paper 18 fin- 
ished.” : 

“I have agreat fancy for looking after 





tired and overworked mothers; it seems to 
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me, that it is all-important to keep the moth- 
ers of the race fresh, healthy and happy. 
I have made it a duty to visit the families 
of mechanics and clerks, or persons trying 
to live on moderate incomes. In nine cases 
out of ten, 1 find the husband strong and 
vigorous, and the wife permaturely old, 
saddened and overw orked. Let me give 
one picture out of many. I called, not long 
since, around with a lecture ticket, on a wo- 
man inthe back street. She was formerly 
a teacher, and a person of greatenergy. I 
found her in a close kitchen, folding damp 
clothes for the next day’s ironing; her baby 
was tied in a high chair by her side; her 
eldest children were preparing their lessons 
in the adjoining room, and her husband was 
reading his paper in the family-room with 
an air of elegance and comfort, in dressing- 
gown and slippers. The little mother was 
quite sure she could not go. 

“Will never liked to have her out in the 
evening; he could’nt bear to tend baby, and 
the children must get their lessons.” 

“How long is it since you attended a lec- 
ture or concert?” I asked. 

“Two years,” she replied; ‘I am starv- 
ing for something of the sort, and it is Col- 
onel Higginson too, if 1 could only go!” 

“At last,after much coaxing and promises 
from Madge to mind the baby, the tired wo- 
man made herself ready. Will had opposed 
it, you could see plainly, and when she 
stood before him with her old-fashioned 
cloak on, and a bonnet she had made her- 
self,and gloves darned as her father’s daugh- 
ter had never darned them before, I could 
not help sighing for her and hundreds like 


r. 
; “She kissed her baby a dozen times, 

charged Madge over and over about his 
wrapper when he went to bed, and then, 
with a pitiful, pleading face, bent down and 
kissed the man who had promised to love 
and cherish her. He received the kiss with, 

“Remember now, Sue, if you are sick 
after this, don’t ask meto pity you. I think 
you are too tired to go out.” 

“She closed the door with a sigh, saying: 
“If you had sent the ticket I could not have 
gone; your presence gave me courage; but 
any sickness which may come to me in 
months, will be attributed to this dissipa- 
tion.” 

“Would he have thought her too tired to 
go on folding thedamp clothes? Would he 
have thought it too much for her to worry 
with baby all night? Would he have as- 
sisted her, if she had remained at home? 
It was a pleasure to watch her thin, intel- 
igent face during the lecture, but 1 bit my 
lips when I thought of her Will, attending 
lodge and society-meetings every week, 
while she toiled on alone. I thought of his 
nice, broadcloth suit, and of her made-over 
garments, and I grieved for men’s sakes as 
well as women’s. 

“Another wife, who ‘attended a concert 
after being deprived of every amusement 
since the first months of her marriage, ex- 
claimed: 

“The very sight of these faces is like 
music to me!” 

“Because,” said I, ‘‘you are in the condi- 
tion where you can appreciate the words of 
Coleridge :” 


“I need the sympathy of human faces 
To sweep away my deep contempt for all things.” 


“I might add instances until you were wea- 
ty with hearing and I with writing, tut I 
forbear. Now gentlemen, what say-you?” 

Marion’s father spoke first, in his calm, 
quiet tones—‘‘I am grateful,” he said, ‘‘for 
this other side; we have had one, qui'e too 
long, and I think we men can never do full 
justice to the fineness and delicacy of wo- 
men; you grow on so many sides while we 
grow on one or two. You are alert, sensi- 
tiveand unselfish; we are slow, careless, and 
I must confess, selfish.” 

“I question much,” said Mr. Gentler, 
“whether it isa woman’s duty to keep si- 
lence, when her inner-self, her ‘God-given 
me’ is so outraged. It seems to me a mor- 
bid condition of society, and I, for one, 
find cause for gratitude when women con- 
Sent to hold the glass up to us; it is thetru 
est help to both sexes.” 

“Half our blunders are blunders, and 
nothing more,” said the host; ‘‘we men are 
unconsciously selfish, unconsciously exact- 
ing, and, where women are concerned, de- 
cidedly stupid. This very morning a lady 
asked me to call on my way down town and 
tell a bit of good news to an invalid. I was 
Manish enough to make excuses, and ask 
‘why’ and ‘wherefore’ and ‘could'nt she go 
herself?” and ‘what sense was there in giving 
yourself so much trouble for people?’ This 
was the reply I received. ‘It seems cruel 
hot to tell the poor thing, when it will make 
her happy all day in thinking about it.’ 
Now I feel quite sure that my wife would 
have shown a better spirit, if I had made a 
Similar request of her.” 

Suddenly a hand was placed over the 
Speaker's lips, and the hostess moved that 

lation be invited to read a paper in two 
Weeks, and they all voted for it. 

“Well,” said Marion, “if you insist on 
My reading one, I shall invite Aunt Cumber 
‘o hear it. I have a wholesome amount of 
Fespect for these women who have reared 
large families, their lives are full of sound, 
Practical wisdom and the sermons they could 
Write would be a help tous all. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
‘aid she, ‘nothing educates a woman like a 
baby.’ Marion is a queer, good soul. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


New7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F’. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘this t of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT hecorD. 


phatic endor 








We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * 'The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
rv F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its a. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 


—_ 


From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent d 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
of scale. It is cer- 
ve been heard in a 


ry F. 
tone, and of wonderful equalit 
tain that no such instruments 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henny F. Mituen: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

leased with your we iano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunity or peual practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ is. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, ly? 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 


| ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

pers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now ES pie. We always 

make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower en, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly Food and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first coat A 3 
gerteion, OUR PRIC LL BE FOUND w- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 





BOSTON, 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & €o., Proprietors, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Wholesale and retail prices re- 
duced after July 1st. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 





“Na nas at 
FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers, 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co, 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 














CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 

STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 


JOEL GOLDTHWAITI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





East Fourteenth Street, N. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 


Y. 
Third from Fifth Avenue. iyte 


BOSTON 
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I found myself looking with some anxiety 
for the Woman’s JounnsL this week, asa 
Western paper,received a few days ago,said 
that ‘Lucy Stone, the Massachusetts Wo 
man champion, will talk Woman Suffrage 
no more.” 1 expected to see the JOURNAL 
draped in mourning and a lengthy obituary 
recounting the labors of our heroic cham- 
pion, but the customary pungent little para- 
graphs bearing the familiar signature of “L. 
8.” removed all fears, and I] concluded that 
the ‘‘wish was only father to the thought” 
with this editor, and thanked God that the 
clear bugle-blast yet resounds, I trust its 
certain sound may cheer us for years to 
come. Of course only death could silence 
it. 

The bold, decided stand of our much- 
loved Mrs. Livermore meets with the strong- 
est approval up here in the Green Moun- 
tains, from all the friends of truth and lov- 
ers of humanity. The sneering attempt of 
Mayor Prince to evade the true issue is but 
a fair sample of the efforts of self-indulgent 
men to parry the sharp and decisive blows 
of the advocates of total abstinence. The 
man who says intemperance is a great evil 
and that he ‘‘does not believe that there are 
any words in the English language to de- 
scribe its horrors,” and then confesses, in 
the face of this, that he keeps a fireside sa- 
loon; that he is helping society to make this 
horror as gentee] and as wide-spread as his 
position in and influence upon the world 
makes it possible for him to do, is a fair 
exemplification of the class of people de- 
scribed in Holy Writ, ‘‘Having eyes they 
see not; having ears they hear not.” 

Who are the victims of this horror? The 
purlieus of Boston alone? If the roofs 
could be lifted from the palaces of Beacon 
Street, and the world could see the inner 
life of the homes of its aristocratic denizens 
as God sees it, we should find histories writ- 
ten in the trailing characters of this serpent 
of the still, as pitiful to the eyes of the an- 
gels as are some of the struggles and heart- 
histories of poorer and degraded homes. It 
is quite time for the upper strata of society 
to quit talking to the ‘“‘undercrust” about 
the ‘‘horrors of intemperance.” While they 
are industriously hatching the eggs of this 
serpent in their own homes, while they are 
dropping the fruits of this hatching into 
every social gathering, what is the sense of 
bewailing the fact that so many people are 
bitten? Who is responsible? The people 
who to-day are moulding the customs of so- 
ciety, or the great army of imitators who 
look on from afar and try to be as like the 
demi-gods of society as possible? It mat- 
ters not how small may be the man who has 
wormed his way into public position by vir- 
tue of the influence he has thus gained; God 
holds him_ responsible for his influence 
over his fellows. He may evade his respon- 
sibilities here, but there is a final summing 
up which he cannot escape. We trust 
Mayor Prince will have a sufficient acquain- 
tance with the arithmetic of social influence 
to give a satisfactory answer to the Great 
Judge. The world still is asking, ‘‘Have 
any of the rulers believed on Him?” To 
the friends of abstinence however, the May- 
or has given an ample excuse for his want 
of sympathy for our principles; ‘I have 
wine on my table every day of my life.” 
The constant use of wine always produces 
this moral blindness, which is becoming so 
alarmingly prevalent in high places. But 
he who falls against one of God’s truths is 
sure to be bruised, and possibly the reform- 
ers of the next generation may hear some of 
the children of Mayor Prince utter the 
same sad confession which has been wrung 
from the sorrowing hearts of the pitiful 
wrecks of to-day, ‘‘I learned to drink at my 
father’s table.” 

No matter how genteelly we may dress 
up this crime, it is just as much a crime in 
its robes of velvet and broadcloth as in its 
nakedness and rags, and somewhere in the 
compensations of God it will meet its re- 
ward. 

Mr. Moody has disappointed some of his 
warmest friends in his efforts to rule Mrs. 
Livermore out of the temperance work. 
When we remember how grandly she has 

always stood in the breach whena great 
truth was to be enunciated, when we re- 
member her infinite tenderness for the op- 
pressed everywhere, and how, for years, 
she has been devoting her energies and tal- 
ents to teaching men and women to live 
truly, those who know her best have no 
fears as to how she will die, and regard Mr. 
Moody’s anathema, at the very best, as evi- 
dence that his liver is out of order. Would 
not it do him good to read Mark 9: 38, 39, 


40. There is no one man quite capable of 
running all the temperance ammunition in 
his private bullet mould, and the effort to 


wipe out such bomb-shells as those of Mrs. 


Livermore, suggests the idea that some- 
body’s pop-gun is not making as much noise 


as would be agreeable to the person firing. 
Every cart cannot run in the same rut, and 


while we are all agreed that Mr. Moody is 


a very large man, he would be rather thin 
if spread out over all the reforms of the 
world. 

It is a little strange that the devil should 
seize upon the Lord’s tools to break the 
heads of true reformers. There is not a 
State in this Union which has produced 
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such fruits for the Temperance Reform as 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Massachusetts, and I verily believe there 
is not an union in the land that has received 
so much officious dictation from bigots and 
As an evidence of the 
manner in which the people view this mat- 
ter, an agent was selling the life of Moody 
in this vicinity, and accosting a gentleman 
who is an ardent friend of the cause of tem- 
perance, and yet who enjoys Mrs. Liver- 
more’s grand utterances, said: 

“Mr. Moody is a great man.” 

“I presume so,” was the reply, ‘“‘but he 
does not want any one but those /e terms 
Christians, to work in the temperance cause. 
don’t want his life.” 

It might be an act of charity to send Mr. 
Moody «a geography, so that he might be- 
come acquainted with the fact that the 
world is large enough for all the workers, 
and a greater than Moody shall judge the 
work at last. Emma Mo.voy. 


scctarian leaders 
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SHOULD THE PUBLIC BE TAXED TO 
EDUCATE GIRLS! 


A letter from a member of the School 
Committee of acity in Massachusetts, in- 
forms me that six years’ service on the 
School Board has taught him the injustice 
of taxing the people for education of girls. 
“What justification is there,” he asks, ‘‘for 
taking the property of one person to educate 
the children of another? Clearly, there can 
be none except the safety of the public, 
which is the supreme law. . . . To educate 
the voter who controls public affairs, so that 
he can read and understand tolerably well 
what he votes for, and can comprehend the 
discussion of public affairs, this is a matter 
of public safety. . . You will see of course 
that my argument will exclude the educa- 
tion of girls at the public expense until they 
are made voters.” 

Under this neat little arrangement, they 
would never become fit to be voters; so 
their ‘‘natural protectors” would have every 
thing their own way forever. Truly,tyran- 
ny dies hard, when its pet doctrine can be 
thus set forth anywhere in our Republic on 
its hundred-and-first year. ‘‘Degrade!’’ hiss- 
es Tyranny: ‘‘then make this degradation 
an excuse for ever-succeeding degradation.” 

Just now we are bending hostile eyes up- 
on Turkey, in Europe, as the enemy of the 
power that represents progress in the Old 
World. But there is a ‘‘Turkey in Ameri- 
ca,” that will bear as much watching. Its 
subtle ramifications reach the two oceans, 
the lakes, and the gulf. I know not how 
far my School Committee man speaks for 
Massachusetts; but a sympathetic voice 
chimes in from a quarter whence such 
voices naturally come: 

“‘As I write, my head is dull and my eyes 
are heavy from loss of sleep caused by the 
sickness of an infant child; and yet the 
nurse, a negro girl of seventeen years, upon 
whom the heavy work has chiefly fallen, 
and whose sleep has been interrupted sev- 
eral times every night, during some nights 
many times, is as fresh to-day as when the 
doctor was summoned two weeks ago. I 
have known her to be around five or six 
times a night, and yet not to lose, from 
these several interruptions combined, a half- 
hour’s sleep; for, in thirty seconds after she 
is relieved of active duty, she is sound 
asleep again.” 

(This seems to me to indicate a control of 
personal forces quite Napoleonic) but her 
fortunate employer explains the phenome- 
non thus: 

‘This result 1 am sure, is due to a low 
type of cerebral organization, to her mental 
inactivity, which really fits her for the du- 
ties of her place, but would be a supreme 
disqualification for the higher avocations of 
life. She is, withal, tenderly affectionate to 
her charge, and cheerfully responds to all 
demands made upon her; I prefer her, in 
her place, to any white girl in the Common- 
wealth. Would it be kind to her, would it 
be just to society, which must always de- 
mand just such labors as she performs, to 
tempt her to aspire to a higher position 
which is denied her by Him who made her 
as she is?” 

Well may the New York Times exclaim: 
‘‘And this is the best that a champion wri- 
ter in behalf of keeping four millions of the 
inhabitants of the United States in igno- 
rance has to offer in defence of that infa- 
mous proposition! One would have thought 
that a girl so affectionate and faithful as the 
one whom he describes, and who had reach- 
ed the age of seventeen years was fairly en- 
titled to such crumbs of learning as the al- 
phabet and primer.” 

Bravo, Monsieur! Now can you break a 
lance for the girls of Massachusetts? 


Mary 8S. WITHINGTON. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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IS WINE-DRINKING INJURIOUS? 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL.—During 
a professional practice of nearly half a cen- 
tury, as a physician, I have necessarily ac- 
quired pretty strong opinions as to the use 
of wines and strong liquors as beverages or 
medicinal agents, and my experience had 
taught me to condemn the use of ardent 
spirits in any shape, most emphatically, 
though I was not prepared to speak or act 
so decisively in referenceto wine. The 


perusal of Mayor Prince’s plausible reply to 





Mrs. Livermore's protest against the intro- 
duction of wine at the Presidential Banquet, 
and the oft-quoted recommendation of the 
Apostle Paul to Timothy to ‘Take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake,” still further 
unsettled my mind. Knowing that exper- 
ience isthe best teacher, I make it a prac- 
tice to test the efficacy of every medicament 
I prescribe, on my own person, before sub- 
mitting it to my patients. I therefore re- 
solved to demonstrate the validity of the 
Mayor's arguments, by taking a little good 
sherry, and carefully watching its effect 
upon me. 

Now | had often witnessed the effects of 
gin, rum and brandy on my patients, al- 
ways premising that if a person was abso- 
lutely drunk, he must have been imbibing 
“something strong’—the generic term by 
which ardent spirits are usually designated ; 
but I was entirely ignorant as to whether 
similar results followed wine-drinking. 
This I soon knew by sad experience. I 
drew the fatal cork—took one glassful; the 
taste was delicious and the aroma exquisite. 
I felt in first-class health and spirits, quaffed 
another glassful—became hilarious, conver- 
sational, and goodness knows what else. I 
have no distinct remembrance or knowledge 
of what occurred after that, except from 
the subsequent evidence of my sons, who 
state that I was decidedly and unmistakably 
drunk. It must have been indeed so; for I 
felt all the pains and penalties of a debauch, 
quite as actually as if the agent had been 
gin, rum or brandy. 

My resolve was soon made, and promptly 
acted upon. Having found that ‘‘wine is a 
mocker, that strong drink is raging,” and 
that whosoever is deceived thereby is a fool, 
I determined not only to abstain entirely 
from its use in my own person, but also to 
dissuade my patients from its use either as 
a medicine or as a beverage; feeling con- 
scientiously that its use leads just as surely 
to destruction of both body and soul as any 
other intoxicating agent. 

All honor then, to the praiseworthy ex- 
ertions of Mrs. Livermore and her colleagues 
in the cause of humanity and religion! Her 
crusade against strong drinks should claim 
and receive the active support of every 
Christian physician, clergyman, philan- 
thropist and citizen. For my own part, al- 
cohol, under all its numerous disguises, shal] 
be at once and forever excluded from my 
pharmacopeia, in advising my patients. 

PHYSICIAN, 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY DEAD IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The following address was adopted by the 
Republican State Committee of Mississippi 
at a meeting last week. It gives an admir- 
able summary of the situation, and places 
the responsibility of their subjugation where 
it belongs, upon the Administration of Grant, 
not upon that of Hayes:— 

To the Republicans of Mississippi:— 

With an acknowledged majority of more 
than thirty thousand voters, under ordinary 
circumstances, the approach of a political 
event so important as the election of State 
and County officers, would bring together 
the representatives of the Republican party 
from the several counties, in State Conven- 
tion, to announce their principles and to 
nominate candidates, while our opponents, 
the democracy, if they relied for success 
upon numbers alone, would doubtless re- 
peat their stratagem of 1873 at Meridian, 
and disband their hopeless minority. 

But this reasonable and logical order of 
things has been reversed in Mississippi. It 
is the majority party that now abandons the 
field, and surrenders the control of the State 
government to the minority. While the Re- 
publican party, with its conceded majority, 
cannot find men in its ranks sufficiently des- 
perate to aspire to and contend for the State 
offices, the spectacle is presented to the 
American people, boastful of their liberties, 
of not less than five Democrats eagerly and 
ungraciously scrambling for the nomina- 
tion for the office of governor, in a con- 
fessed minority, in which, however, the 
nomination is confidently regarded as the 
assurance of election. This political para- 
dox may appear strange to the people of a 
State in which the ballot is free. With us 
it is a stubborn necessity. 

Your committee, after carefully consider- 
ing the situation and prospect, and after a 
very general consultation with leading mem- 
bers of the party throughout the State, have 
deliberately concluded to recommend that 
no State Convention of the Republican par- 
ro be held in Mississippi this year, and 
that no candidates be nominated. In prof- 
fering this advice it isnot our purpose to in- 
dulge in sullen complaints or spiteful crim- 
inations. The facts of history speak for 
themselves. Fraud, intimidation, and vio- 
lence have practically disfranchised the Re- 
publican party in this State, and until the 
time shall come when we can stand erect in 
any presence as freemen, and assert and en- 
force our rights at the ballot-box, we believe 
it to be the part of wisdom to refrain from 
the unequal and hopeless contest. With 
the recollection of the campaigns of 1875 
and 1876 fresh in our memory, we decline to 
engage in a conflict which promises an in- 
crease of bitterness, with equa!ly disastrous 
results. 

In his endeavor to elevate the politics of 
the country to a plane of true patriotism 
and statesmanship, we tender to President 
Hayes—all we have to give—our prayerful 
were and earnest good-will. We 
would respectfully entreat those of our 
Northern as well as Southern brethren who, 
under the infiuence of personal grievance 
and other causes, inconsiderately complain 
of his ‘Southern > + rem to remember that 
the political condition which we now de- 





plore existed long anterior to his accession 
to the Presidency, and the course which we 
now adopt had become a necessity before 
he was ever nominated for the high office 
which he now holds. To this fact we would 
direct the special attention of those who are 
now most active in sowing the seeds of strife 
against the President, but who, we well re- 
member, neglected at the proper time to 
adopt the means for preventing the calami- 
ty which the present administration, with 
limited means, seeks to cure. We have con- 
fidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
President Hayes, and, paralyzed and pow- 
erless as we are, we profoundly regret any 
effort coming from any other quarter to 
weaken his arm, or which might tend in the 
slightest degree to render unsuccessful the 
high experiment in statesmanship which he 
is now making. To obliterate the color-line 
in politics, to enforce the laws by the civil 
power, to reconcile hostile sections, and to 
bring into one harmonious national brother- 
hood all the conflicting elements of our 
common country, is an enterprise so grand 
in its conception and so holy in its purpose, 
that it should, and we trust will, command 
the admiration and united support of all 
good men without regard to personal or 
partisan considerations. 

The idea seems to prevail quite extensive- 
ly that the success or failure of the Presi- 
dent's Southern policy will depend in some 
measure at least upon the action of those 
conservative people of the South who have 
never been identified or affiliated with the 
Republican party, but who are supposed to 
desire to establish governments of law and 
order in all the States, under which the 
rights of all will be respected and protected, 
and to cultivate a feeling of patriotic amit 
between the two sections of the country. If 
that be true, and if the longer continuance 
of the organization of the Republican party 
in this State stands in the way of the ac- 
complishment of an object so desirable as 
that, then we have an additional reason for 
formally disbanding it. A host of heroes 
much more numerous than the members of 
the Republican party in Mississippi have, in 
days gone by, laid down their lives to save 
their country. We can well afford to sacri- 
fice our party organization upon the same 
altar, and leave the solution of the problem 
to those who have the power to solve it. 

In conclusion we desire to add that our 
action is not influenced by any want of faith- 
ful adhesion to the principles of the Repub- 
lican party. We confidently believe that 
upon the success of those principles depends 
the perpetuity of the government itself; but 
we also believe that it is expedient for the 
Republican party to retire from the political 
arena in this State. 
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BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME, 


Under the above heading, the San Jose 
Mercury emphasizes the need of women on 
the School Boards: 

The lady candidates for School Trustee in 
the First and Third Wards are both defeat- 
ed. It was their misfortune to have two 

opular male competitors—Kennedy and 
Teedvem in the First and Pomeroy and 
Burdett in the Third Ward—to contend 
with. Besides, it was the first attempt to 
bring forward the names of the ladies for 
the Suffrages of the voters of this city for 
the office to which the statute entitles them. 
It seems so eminently proper that our Board 
of Education should be composed in part of 
women, that we are sure it is but a question 
of time when we shall see them occupying 
seats in that body. The fricnds of this 
mo ement are not at all rae They 
have accomplished quite as much as they 
had reason to expect. ——— will come up 
to the work next Spring with a firmer pur- 
pose, and though again defeated they will 
persist until they see the right triumph. The 
ladies need feel no chagrin over thei: defeat. 
They were the pioneer representatives of a 
principle. It is the principle that has suffer- 
ed a temporary defeat. 
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PROVINCIALISM IN EDUCATION. 

At Knoxville, in Tennessee, is the East 
Tennessee University, a flourishing institu- 
tion ranking among the best in the Southern 
States, having more than a hundred stu- 
dents in the collegiate department, and 
about two hundred in the preparatory, grad- 
uating this year a class of sixteen. Butsev- 
eral of the professors were Northern men, 
and, we presume, Republicans in sentiment, 
although not, so far as we know, politicians. 
This did not suit the party now in control 
of politics, and so of education, in the State. 
The democratic journals for some time 
past, have been attacking the University 
mainly on political grounds. The president 
was a Republican, and many of the faculty 
were Republicans, and for that reason 
Southern parents would not send their sons 
there. We have never heard that fault was 
found because the instructors were not 
learned in their specialties, were not high- 
minded gentlemen, were not abie teachers; 
but they were Northern men or Republi- 
cans. These representations had weight 
with the Tennessee law-makers, and the 
legislature at its last session added to the 
board of trustees, already a numerous body, 
enough Democrats to make a Democratic 
majority. 

The result appeared in the proceedings 
of the Board at the annual meeting on the 
6th instant. Six instructors of Northern 
birth and education, and one Southerner, a 
Republican, were summarily dismissed from 
their positions, and their places filled, so far 
as they have yet been filled, by Southern 
Democrats, of unquestionable rebel record. 
In the place of Professor Burton, a graduate 
of the Sheffield school (New Haven) and for 
years an instructor there, who supplemented 
that training by three years at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Heidelberg and Paris, is put 
a Mississippi physician, the chair being that 
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of chemistry, and in place of the professor 
of mathematics, who had the misfortune to 
be graduated at a Northern college, is put 
a Virginian who is now in the service of 
the Khedive, and so on through the list. 

Of course, the Southern people have a 
right to do as they will with their colleges 
and if they prefer to make them schools of 
partisanship and sectionalism rather than of 
letters and broad patriotism, they cannot be 
prevented. Their narrow spirit will not be 
emulated at the North. Harvard will not 
dismiss Professor Shaler because he is a 
Kentuckian, nor will Yale turn away Pro. 
fessor Sumner because he supported Tilden. 
There is a notion in New England that it is 
not the way to make a college strong and 
useful to select professors on account of 
their political opinions or place of birth or 
need of asituation. We do not consider 
that the prime office of a university is to 
foster sectional prejudices and narrowness 
of patriotism. The trustees of the Tennes- 
see University appear to have a different 
notion.— Boston Advertiser, 








r SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club,—Members 
desiring to have access to the parlors at No.4 Park 
Street, during the summer months, can obtain pass 
keys by applying at the rooms on Mondays, between 
the hours of ten a. M. and two P. M., and at the office 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL any day before noon. 

On behalf of the Business Committee, 
‘cain Mrs. J. W. Watcorr, 


- MEDICAL REGISTER, — 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M. D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


ements Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
ffice hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 

















has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4p. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Loaweed, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Carpets.—Joe! Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 


ton St. 
Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 2% H 
rs, 


b ‘amil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

wan matonl Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate,—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
‘ Mestaurant.—Raseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
oot jana Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 8 
ou . 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 


REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avene, 
Boston, has REMovED her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
18 Jamaica Plain 











Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on bo 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to “{ 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken & 


form Rooms, 2 14 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 76m 
A perfect fit guaranteed. 1 


— 








Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care at Friends, gives to - 
sre ce fl ada seen recone 
com whic! e u 
Total expenaee, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
° ny tiny 


of study, &c. aM 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. ™., 
™ Presideat. 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. ames 
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